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DINNEFORD'S | 


Fluid Magnesia Magnesia Tablets 


For more than a hundred years DINNEFORD’S remedy for Acidity, Constipation and digestive 
MAGNESIA has been universally recommended troubles. Now DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA is 
by doctors and nurses as the safe, sure and gentle available in Tablets as well as the original Fluid. 


= Eat what you please and digest it with ease! 
—1 










MAGNESIA 


DINNEFORDS \p-- 
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THE 
IDEAL Many’s the great thirst 


EVER READY that has come to a good end 
PASTE 


in Ginger Beer by 
Clean — Economical — Convenient 
An agreeably perfumed paste, in aluminium container, with non- 
rusting brush inside. Dries instantly—extremely tenacious. 
Remains moist in the container to the last smear of the brush. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 3d., 6d., 9d., I/-, 1/6 & 2/6 
Made by the proprietors of STEPHENS’ INKS BE SURE YOU say SCHWEPPES — FAMOUS DURING EIGHT REIGNS 


5: ANDERSON 30h 
. 52 & 53, FINE 
ABRICS | Picstity’ Zondon JEWELS 


Regent 0739 






































Obtainable of all leading Furnishers @ Stores. MADE BY THE MAKERS ESTABLISHED 1873 


OF THE MOST FAMOUS WALLPAPERS IN THE WORLD THE HOUSE FOR ENGAGEMENT RINGS AND FOR RE-MOUNTING 




















ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS, LTD., 56 Berners Street, London, W 1. OR EXCHANGING OLD JEWELS 
ILL you help us to maintain and train Please Hebp 
John and his 1,100 brothers and sisters 

in our Homes and Training Ship ? Che 











DONATIONS AND LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED Roval Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.w.3 (FREE) 
THE SHAFTESBU RY HOMES & The first special Hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No Payments. 
6 5 FUNDS ARE NEEDED 
ARETH USA TRAI N | NG SH i P for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute and 
for the Radiological Department. 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 LEGACIES, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 












































“ COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 2d.; Canadian 1}d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 3}d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d, extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 


All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
LIFE,”” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 

EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 

HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Ete. 


No emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able. —WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. Tel.: Vic. 3120. 


HAND-WOVEN TWEED 
hand-knit stockings and 
Tweed patterns on request. 


ONEGAL 
selected ; 
wader socks. 


MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
| a NCING, All types of Fencing and 
fennis Court Surrounds are described 


Catalogue 556. 
Ltp., Norwich. 


in Catalogue 552. Gates, 
Write BoUuLTON & PAUL, 


. L light 
by 4ft., 
Wales. 
given in 

& PAUL, 


ARDS NFER AME S.— Design H.77 
3ft. by 4ft., 27s. 6d. : 2 lights, 6ft. 
45s. easiness paid England or 
Various designs, sizes and prices are 
Catalogue 546.--Write, BoULTON 
LTp., Norwich. 

URS. 


F Buy only those 


Crusade White List. 
for rabbits, rats, mice, 
Major VAN DER BYL, 
cester, 


tortured to death 
named on the Fur 
Also use humane traps 
moles, rite to 
Wappenham, Tow- 


Avoid those 


WE specialise in Bootwipers and Scrapers, 
Hopper bird-feeding tables, humane 
traps, long nets, ete.—Messrs. “ SPADE 
SCRAPERS,” Wappenham, Towcester. 
INIATURES on 


exquisitely painted 


Ivory in the CHARMING XVIIITH 
CENTURY STYLE from any photograph, 
one guinea, by artist holding Royal Academy 


Approval.—-VALERIE, 68A, 


5.W.19. 


family record. 


The Hill, London, 
Anes. BE CUL riv ATING 

E as going concern, including gyro- 
tillers, ‘Twel tanks, living vans, plant, offices 
and well-equipped workshop. Competent 
staff employed.-For particulars apply to, 
JoYNSON-HICKS & Co., Lennox House 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


BUSINESS for 


OYAL BARUM WARE.—Vases, Candle- 

sticks and usual articles for Bazaars, ete 

Soft blues, greens, red, old gold. Terms and 

illustrations send on receipt of 6d.— BRANNAM, 
Dept. N., Litchdon Pottery, Barnstaple. 


EY" NING 


new 
with your 
application. 
S.W. (Est. 


SHOES 
satin, crepe 
material, 

GALLOPs, 
1906.) 


re-covered just like 
or brocade, Ils. 
éd. Patterns on 
108, Knightsbridge, 


OWN SODA WATER ona 
at ld. a dozen. Price 
Acton Lane, London, 


AKE YOUR 
Flugel * Junior” 
FLUGEL, 225, 


£9 Os 
W.4. 


S° 
paid, 


Casks 
and SON, 


MERSET CIDER, sweet or dry. 
gallons, Its. ; nine gallons, 15s. 
¢.O.D. system. Seotland, Is. 
loaned free but returnable.—CAVE 
Cider Makers, Mudford, Yeovil. 


BLINDS 


AND 


CURTAINS 


J. AVERY & CO. 
Gt. Portland St., W.! 


Six 








Langham 


2433 si, 








GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(continued.) 


Ak BEAMS, RAFTERS, etc., from 

line old barns; many tons; what 

offers ?—A. LB. JOHNSTON, New Park, Cran- 
leigh, Surrey. 


M'*! ATURES painted on ivory from any 

hhotograph by an exhibitor Royal 
Acade fn : from 20s. Specimens sent ap- 
proval.—CYRIL JACKSON, 11, North Side, 
Streatham, S.W. 


DOG FOOD 


BROKEN. 
DOG FOOD. 
18/6 ewt., 
MILLS, 


wes JE = AL 
GRE: 
Real pn oy 
carriage paid 
Argvle Street, 


BISCUIT - 
ECONOMY 
very nutritious ; 

station. — ARGYLE 
Liverpool. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


EDIGREE BORDER TERRIER PUPS, 
twelve weeks ol bitches; by Hal- 
leaths Piper Red and Redgrizzle : particu- 
larly good lot. W. F. GRAHAM, Mossknowe, 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming, Lockerbie. 


WO EXCEPTIONALLY FINE DACHS- 
HUND PUPPIES, one dog, one biteh. 
Smooth haired, black and tan: eleven weeks. 
Perfect health and condition. Sire Grixford 
Bandit, dam Frau Kelstein, ex Ortley 
Rotfink Il. Sehneid: nine champions in 
pedigree. 6 Gns. and 55 Gns. respectively. 
rRYON, North Green, Kelsale, Suffolk. 


EDIGREE BLUE ROAN COCKER 
SPANIEL DOG (15 months) up to 
form (inoculated Field), 10 > guineas. 
Beautiful Blue Roan, and Black and 
Cocker Puppies, 9 weeks, from 3 
FELBRIGG KENNELS (Spaniels), 

Sweeteroft Lane, Hillingdon, 


Uxbridge 713.) 


show 
Also 
White 
guineas 

Rozeldene, 
Middx (Phone : 


NGLISH 
months 
both sides, 


SPRINGER DOG, twelve 
old. Excellent pedigree on 
best working blood. Liver and 


white: should make splendid gun dog: 
$ guineas.—~A. H. NELSON, Metfield, Harleston, 
Norfolk. 

I HAVE a pedigree POINTER BITCH, 


which | purchased in Ireland for a good 
figure after seeing her worked and shot over 
on shipe, grouse and partridge. She is an 
absolutely wonderful worker, liver and white, 
and fit to win on the bench in any company. 
As | wanted additional Pointers for training 
I sent her to “Isle of Arran Fleet.” This 
sire belongs to the Duke of Montrose, who 
has a kennel of about fifty working Pointers. 
The Duke himself is one of the best shots 
the British Isles. “Isle of Arran Fleet ” 
siring pups which are winning in penctionliy 
every field trial. Five bitch pups only, liver 
and white: seven weeks old. No approval. 

Moore's, The Knoll, Hightown, Liverpool. 
(Tel.: Hightown 25.) 


I 


HAVE a BLACK LABRADOR 
which, although unregistered, is one of 
the most wonderful Retrievers | ever saw. 
She a magnificent performer either in the 
butts or walking up or when shooting flight- 
ing duck. She is so good that I wanted a good 
pup from her. IL sent her, therefore, to the 
best working gundog sire | could find—that 
was F.T. Ch. * Roekstead Footpad.” I have 
four three-months-old dog pups for sale 
out of the litter. They are in magnificent 
condition.—Apply Moore’s) The Knoll, 
Hightown, Liverpool. (Tel. : Hightown 25.) 
Pups will not be sent on approval. 


BITCH 


GARDEN AND FARM 
THE ‘“‘ STANLEY ” CLEFT 
CHESTNUT PALE FENCING 
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Prices and designs from the makers :— 
THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd. 
24, Shottermere, Haslemere, Surrey 
GARDEN SEATS, trellis, arches, pergolas, 

swings, sea-saws, wattle and sheep 
hurdles. FENCING AND GATES. 
Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND Bros. (TIMBER MERCHANTS), LTD., 








Bletchley. Estab. 1874. : 
London Showrooms : 40-42, Oxford St., W. 
USTIC HOUSES, Arches, encing, 
Pergolas, Bridges, Seats, Poles, Kustic 
Wood; re-thatching and repairs. —-INMAN 
and Co., Rustic Works, Stretford, 
Manchester. 
SHOOTING 
RACTICE and coaching shooting by 
actual winner London Gun Club, £25 
cup, and £200 cash at “‘ Blue Rocks,” 1920. 
—Prospectus, ARTHUR ELLETT, Theobald 
Farm Shooting School (400 acres), Boreham 
Wood. (Tel. : Elstree 1180.) 
WIRELESS 
AR RADIO.—All makes latest 1937 
4 models supplied at lowest prices. Sets 
fitted while you wait: satisfaction gueran- 


teed. Terms arranged to suit individual 
requirements.—W rite, PRINCELY PRODTCTS., 


502. Edgware Road, W.2, or ‘phone Pad- 
dington 2636. 
GUNS 
UNS. Cash oor gradual payments. 
Direct) from actual makers fully 
guaranteed: send for free list. THOMAS 
WILD GuN Works, Birmingham. 
TIMBER 
ANTED FOR CASH. Good | parcels 


of standing timber, or freehold wood- 
land.— B. A. BRowN, Canal Wharf, Leighton 
Buzzard. 


ANTIQUES 


HROUGH THE CENTURIES” not 
only Country Life, but Domestic Life 
is reflected in the representative and far- 
reaching COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES 


DISPLAYED BY CENTURIES, Limited, at 


their Studios, 8B, Albert Place, Kensington, 
W.8, under the management of MR. RALPH 
STONER. HISTORIC DOCUMENTS in 
Furniture, carved figures and panels, Pottery, 
China, Glass, Metal Work, Fabrics. Panelled 
rooms, ete., from the XIIth, XIVth, XVth, 
XVith, XVilth and XVILIth Centuries are 
now on view at very” reasonable prices. 
COLLECTORS OF ALL GRADES will 
find CENTURIES, LIMITED, in search and 


supply always at their service, and they are 

cordially invited to call) or correspond. 

This week's special pieces include rare Spinct 

(shaped) dated 1714: “ Gothic’ Windsor 

chair, and small Court-cupboard, untouched. 
(Tel. : WEsStern 2040.) 


IMPORTANT TWO DAYS’ SALE OF 
SUPERIOR ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
FURNITURE 
Beds, Carpets and Persian Rugs, C hina, Glass, 
Mezzotints, Linen, ete., a * Grange, 
Dornoch, on Tuesday and Wednesday, August 
24th and 25th, commencing each day at 
11 o'clock. Full particulars in later adver- 
tisements, and catalogues in course of 
preparation.__A. FRASER, LTb., Auctioneers, 
Union Street, Inverness. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


DISPERSING Choice collection EARLY 

BRITISH COLONIALS. picked copies, 
at one-third catalogue. Superb selections on 
approval.—** kK,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
S.W.1s. 


TAILORING 


OU have beaten the Chinese at copying,” 
writes a customer. Send your 
favourite suit or sports jacket and we will 


copy it exactly in any of our John Peel 
Tweeds. Prices: suit, 97s. 6d.; jacket, 
57s. 6d. Particulars and patterns post free. 


—REDMAYNES’, 68, Wigton, Cumberland. 





HORSES, ETC., FOR SALE 


ACKS, HUNTERS and 

SALE AND HIRE. Horses broken 

and schooled.—ForRsTER, Brindles Farm, 
Hutton, Essex. (Tel. : 928 Brentwood.) 


EX™oor PONY 

very narrow, 
and out of stables. 
Corton Denham, 


Gk 





PONIES FOR 


GELDING, 
snaffle mouth, 

Price £12. 
Sherborne. 


12 hands, 
quiet in 
Mrs. LAYARD, 


AND BAY GELDING, 6 years, 


16 hands 3in., out of thoroughbred 
mare, by Ballynahinch. Good hunter, 
excellent stayer, very fast, does not pull, 
likely point-to-point winner; sound, very 
quiet in’ trattie—CLIFFORD, Wickhamford, 


Evesham. 


WO GREY, WEIGHT 
HACK HUNTERS. 
gelding 16 hands.—RUSSELL, 
Wisbech. 


CARRYING 
Mare 15-3: 
Agmerhurst, 


RIDING SCHOOL 


IDING WEEK-ENDS AND HOLIDAYS 
BRINDLES FARM RIDING SCHOOL 


Hutton, Essex. (Tel. : Brentwood 923.) 


BOOKS WANTED 


ANT E D. 
numbers ; 


Life * 
. anne” 


* Country back 


any age. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE 


LECTROLU X CLEAN ER.— Latest silent 


E 


model in cabinet: costing 20° gns. 
recently. Lady would sacrifice half price. 
Mrs. CoTTLE, ** Green Tiles,” Hill Road, 


Middlesex. 


JEWELLERY 








JEWELS 
PURCHASED 
FOR CASH 
VALUATIONS 
FOR 


PROBATE 
INSURANCE 


CARTIER trp 


5 NEW BOND STREET. W.1. 





























Large 4to. Ab 








MODERN SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES 


By ROGER SMITHELLS 


out 200 pp. 


Illustrated with photographs and plans. 


A new volume illustrating work mostly completed 
since 1930 and inthe modern style of architecture 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD. 20 TAVISTOCK ST. LONDON W.C.2 


ISs. by post I5s. 7d. 


























ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR *“ COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GDORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, TOWER HousE, 





SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 




















COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS: 





= T rw _ 
Jot. LXXXII. No. 2117. ' — eT UEP em IeT 
Printed in England. SATL RDAY, Al GL SJ 14th, 1937. Skanieien wi — a 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the 8 oe “hepa 9 . bore - 
New York, U.S.A. Post Office Inland, 63s. Canadian, 60s. Foreign, 71s. 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON & LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


EASY ACCESS OF ST. ALBANS AND HATFIELD. WITHIN ONE HOUR’S DRIVE FROM TOWN. 


THE NODE, CODICOTE, 654 ACRES 


One of the most important Residential Properties within daily reach of London. 





Beautifully placed in a well- 
timbered Park the perfectly 
appointed Residence is equip- 
ped with every modern luxury 
having been reconditioned 
throughout during the past 
few years regardless of cost. 



















Briefly the accommodation 
comprises, oak-panelled hall, 
oak - panelled library, carved 
oak staircase, three reception 
rooms, eighteen bedrooms, 
two dressing rooms, eleven 
beautifully appointed bath- 
rooms. ‘The equipment for 
staff is of the latest labour- 
saving character. 





4 


ae q t . - ere 
SS pang imate 





Main electric light. “Unfailing water supply Central heating. Garages for several cars. Stabling. Another Garage with 
Chauffeur’s flat over. 


The Grounds and Gardens 
are a unique example of the 
landscape and garden crafts- 
man’s art. They are famous 
throughout Yngland, and 
include perfect Japanese Gar- 
den, water garden, flower and 
rock garden. Hard Tennis 





Court. Three beautiful Lakes 
(one of four acres) and two 
stocked with Trout. 


MODEL HOME FARM 
is a specially designed build- 
ing with thatched roof, very 
beautiful and unusual, for- 
merly the home of a very 
famous herd of Guernsey 
cattle. Other farms -and 
THE LIBRARY cottages are included. 





The property is for Sale Privately, or will be offered by Auction in September (if not previously sold). 


Solicitors, Messrs. STEADMAN VAN PRAAGH & GAYLOR, 4, Old Burlington Street, W.1. 
Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK and RUTLEY, 20,;Hanover Square, W.1. 





Telephones : 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 3771 Mayfair (10 lines). 
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Telephone Nos.: Telegraphic Addresses : 
Regent {oo A “Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 
** Nicholas, Reading.” 
Reading 4441 (2 tines) (Members of the Chartered Surveyors’ and Auctioneers’ Institutions) 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





TO YACHTSMEN LLWYN-BARRIED, NANTMEL 


Overlooking Yachting Estuary and adjoining Golf Course. RADNORSHIRE 


FINE OLD ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE AMID THE GLORIOUS MOUNTAIN SCENERY OF MID-WALES. 
£3,000 WOULD PURCHASE A DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENCE 


Situate 700ft. above 
sea with marvellous 
views, standing in 
small well-timbered 


with beautiful old- 
world gardens and 
park for disposal. 








Thirteen bed, four park of 30 ACRES. 
bath, four reception Eleven bed and dress- 
rooms, some panelled. ing rooms, two bath- 
; rooms, four reception 
Central Heating. rooms, excellent 
Electric Light, ete. offices. 
ae Stabling for four. 
STABLING, Small farmery. as 
GARAGE and LODGE. A COTTAGE wen TK ca ee 
. anes mg e 
. : i a further 19 @ 5 iat 
Up to 36 ACRES, or pel Bag yh sgt Pe ot os 


with less land. chased in addition if 


~ —eneenenewioninat, 








SOLO, Let BLOODS EN desired, 
Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piceadilly, W.1. Particulars of Messrs. NicHoLas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
QUIET SITUATION. OUTSKIRTS OF TOWN. In first-class Hunting Country, 600ft. above sea level, wonderful views. 
O BE SOLD.—Fine Old MANOR HOUSE, apart from and dominating village, 
A MODERN HOUSE IN EXQUISITE GARDENS in grounds of 7 ACRES. Large lounge, three reception, nine bedrooms, two 
. . bathrooms. 
SIX BED, Co.'s Electric Light. Central Heating. 
BATH, HUNTING-STABLING AND GARAGES. 
THREE Walled-in Gardens with tennis and other lawns. 
— Also, in the village, several Smaller Residences, all well let and producing about 
RECEPTION £250 per annum, and showing a return of 4) per cent. on the purchase with the House 


and Gardens rent free. 
ROOMS. There is a well-known Riding School in the Village. 


i . Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piceadilly, W.1. 
Main services. 


aren ON A SURREY GOLF COURSE 
a se a » 22 miles from London, 
ce gg noite ELIGHTFULLY FURNISHED and most attractive MINIATURE 











ROSE AND ROCK COUNTRY HOUSE, designed by celebrated architect and reminiscent of the 
GARDENS Little Trianon at Versailles. Three reception rooms, six bedrooms, two baths, and 
—- additional four bedrooms and bath in annexe. 
Central Heating. Electric Light. 
JUST UNDER ONE ACRE LARGE GARAGE. TENNIS LAWN. 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS 
FOR SALE TO BE LET FURNISHED for the Summer or by the Year. 
Strongly recommended by NicHoLas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1, and MIGHT BE SOLD. 
H. E. FISK, Nightingale Corner, Little Chalfont, Bucks. Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 










































a WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 





JULIAN WAY, HARROW-ON-THE-HILL 
AN UNIQUE COUNTRY HOUSE IN MINIATURE, ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF LONDON, WITH EXCELLENT RAIL AND ROAD FACILITIES. 
a ae yo 
2 The original of Anthony 
Trollope’s 


“ORLEY FARM” 


On a hill with uninterrupted 





Magnificent Views. 


8-10 BED, 2 BATH, 5-4 RECEPTION 
LOOMS (fitted lavatory basins). 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
WITH WATERFALL. 





44%, ACRES IN ALL. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


All enquiries to the Owner’s Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





AND SOMERSET Panera eS ABOUT 12 MILES. WINDSOR ‘GREAT PARK 


AN EARLY GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
bee - : 5 batl . 6 aceniion seem % best bedrooms, nurseries, servants’ rooms, 5 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms, 
Carefully restored about 15 bedrooms, 5 bat rooms an reception room complete offices. Main services. GARAGES. 2 FLATS. COTTAGE. 
Missile Night and matyen conssutonses. Beautiful OLD-WORLD GARDENS AND GROUNDS of 
Stabling. Garage. Walled kitchen gardens. Lake of 7 acres and woods on an & ACRES 
ESTATE OF ABOUT 450 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR TO BE LET FURNISHED 





Would be Let Furnished. Agents, WINKWorRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1 WINKWorRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON & LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 





HISTORIC SURREY MANOR HOUSE 


On the Southern slope of Leith Hill. 8 miles from Dorking. 33 miles from London. 300ft. above sea level. 


GOSTERWOOD MANOR, FOREST GREEN 


The principal part of the 
ancient Manor House 
dates from the XIIIth 
Century, and while it has 
been most skilfully re- 
stored, it retains its ori- 
ginal appearance. 
Entrance hall, three — reception 
rooms, nine bed and dressing rooms, 
four bathrooms and offices. Main 


electricity. Central heating. Abun- 
dant water supply. Modern drainage. 





Large Garage. Two Cottages. 





CHARMING PLEASURE GROUNDS form one of the most attractive features: hard and grass tennis courts; herbaceous gardens ; extensive rock gardens : 
enclosures of valuable pastureland; in all nearly 33 ACRES. 


Solicitors: Messrs. WARRENS, 5, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square. W.1. 


The Freehold for Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room on September 23rd at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 





BEAUTIFUL UNSPOILT PART OF ESSEX 


Between Chelmsford and Braintree 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL : 
ESTATE 
comprising a fine old XVth Century 
Residence: Lounge hall, * Vita” 
glass sun lounge, dining room, well- 
equipped domestic offices, five bed- 
yay y : 4, rooms. Electric light. © Modern 

" 4 ’ drainage. Good water supply. 

: Pere We , Well laid-out gardens, hard and 
os Shs Meee. ~ “— — - grass tennis courts. Swimming pool. 
a nica : . Large two-storey Summer house. 
Turkish bath house. Hunter stabling. 
Another fine old Tudor Residence, 
recently restored and modernised. 
Farmhouse. Two sets of Farm- 
buildings. Pasture and arable land. 


IN ALL ABOUT 210 ACRES 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD as a whole or might be divided. Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (35,521) 
A FEW MILES SOUTH OF LEITH HILL 
Guildford, 12 miles; Dorking, 11 miles. Unspoilt country. 


A* beautiful Elizabethan Farm- 
|house in lovely gardens, 


ccm he 
surrounded by woodlands affording 
complete seclusion. 
ABOUT 75 ACRES 
The House has been carefully re- 
stored and modernised, and contains 
fine old oak beams. Three reception 
rooms, six bedrooms. two bathrooms. 
Electric light. Company's water. 
Modern drainage. Garage for 2-5. 
Bungalow used as servants’ annex 
Large barn with man’s room. 
Very beautiful gardens and grounds, 
Paved formal garden, rock garden, 
rose gardens, fruit and kitchen 
gardens, two paddocks and areas of 
woodland, providing rough shooting. : Le ann 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 








HUNTING AND GOLF. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. HARRODS LTD., 62 and 64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (35, 874.) 





In a Small Town 





BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND BASINGSTOKE 


A well-appointed FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE occupying a high 
situation, facing South, and fitted 
with all modern improvements. 
Large hall, four reception rooms, 
loggia, six bedrooms, three bath- 
rooms. Companies’ electric light, 
gas and water. Central heating 
throughout. Garage for two cars. 
SUPERIOR COTTAGE. 
Attractive Gardens and Grounds, 
with lawns, flower gardens, and 
kitchen garden. 





THE RESIDENCE THE COTTAGE 
IN ALL 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


ABOUT ONE ACRE. EXECUTOR’S SALE.--LOW PRICE. 
(35,729.) 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 Telephones : 3771 Mayfair (10 lines). 
RIVIERA ASSOCIATES AT MONTE CARLO AND CANNES 











(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 
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Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines) 
Branches: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0080) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 





HAMPTON & SONS 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London.”’ 








BY DIRECTION OF SIR WILLIAM HYDE PARKER BT. 


MELFORD HALL, LONG MELFORD, SUFFOLK 


MILES ; 


NEWMARKET, 15 MILES; CAMBRIDGE LONDON, 60 MILES. 


25 


ONE OF THE FINEST 
ELIZABETHAN HOUSES 
EAST ANGLIA 


IN 


set in lovely grounds in a park of 


132 ACRES bounded by a river. 


AN HISTORICAL MANSION 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 





HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, 8.W.1. 


SEVEN 
THIRTEEN 


sI 


RECEPTION ROOMS, 


PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 


X BATHROOMS, 


TEN SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS,,. 


SHOOTING OVER THE ESTATE 


OF 3,400 


ACRES MIGHT BE 


ARRANGED 





SURREY 


500FT. UP IMMEDIATELY ADJOINING PARK DOWNS AND BANSTEAD WOOD. 
COMMANDING LOVELY AND EXTENSIVE VIEWS. 


THE HOMESTEAD, BANSTEAD 


A picturesque and up-to-date HOUSE approached by 


a well-shrubbed carriage drive, and containing: 
Entrance and lounge halls, three reception rooms, 
eleven bed and = dressing rooms, four bathrooms, 


compact offices. 


Co.'s electrie light, gas and water. 
Main drainage. 


Central heating. 


CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE, 


Glasshouses. 


GARAGES. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS of nearly TWO ACRES, 
with hard tennis court and swimming pool. 


To be SOLD by AUCTION on Tuesday, OCTOBER 
12TH next at 3 o'clock (unless previously sold). 





Solicitors : Messrs. SMYTHE & BRETTELL, 39, Basinghall Street, E.C.2. Auctioneers : HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 








WILTSHIRE 
FAVOURITE HUNTING CENTRE. CONVENIENT FOR 
MINETY HOUSE, NEAR MALMESBURY 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF OVER 60 ACRES 


IDEALLY SITUATE IN A 


A BEAUTIFUL 
MANOR 


STONE-BULLT 


HOUSE 
! 


Of character, 350ft. above sea, with drive 
through a pretty park. 


LOUNGE HALL, 
SPACIOUS RECEPTION 
ROOMS, 
TWELVE BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 
THREE BATHROOMS, 


THREE 





and 
OFFICES WITH SERVANTS’ pre 
HALL. 


GooD 





Solicitors : Messrs. KIRBY MILLETT & AyYscoUuGH, 2 and 3, The Sanctuary. Westminster, S.W.1 Auctioneers : HAMPTON 


MAIN LINE 


Ver 
two-acre 


Central heating. 


Tuesday, SE 


& SONS, 6, 


STATION. 


Electric light. 


tANGE OF MODERN STABLING 
LARGE GARAGE AND TWO 
EXCELLENT COTTAGES 
y delightful GROUNDS, lawns, and 
lake with rainbow trout and 
excellent parkland. 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION 


PTEMBER 2IsT next 


' (unless previously sold by Private Treaty). 


Arlington Street, 5.W.1. 





WEST SUSSEX 
COUNTRY BETWEEN OCKLEY AND 
CHOICE SMALL FREEHOLD ESTATE 


SOUTH 


IN LOVELY 


FOR SALE. 


BILLINGSHURST. 


Charming GEORG- 
IAN HOUSE, ap- 
proached by drive, 
and containing lounge 





This charming and 
well-arranged RESI- 


, : eee DENCE having 
hall, three reception, modern conveniences, 
fine billiards room, and standing about 


thirteen bed = and 
dressing rooms, three 
bathrooms, ete. 


200ft. above sea level 
w th a South aspect. 
The accommodation 
comprises three excel- 
lent reception-rooms, 


Central heating. 
Own electric light and 


crater iy billiards room, nine 
, aH bed and dressing 
ODGE. rooms, three bath- 


Stabling. 
Farmery. 
Three cottages. 


rooms, domestic 

offices, including ser- 
vants’ hall, ete. 
Co.'s electric light. 
Main drainage. 


GARAGE (for four cars). 


Garages. 





DELIGHTFUL 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS, with grass in all 


53% ACRES 


«& SONS, 


and woodland : 


HAMPTON (€.27,373.) 


Recommended by 


6, Arlington Street, 5.W.1. 





Full particulars from HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 


DEVON 


Near delightful, unspoilt village, between Exeter and Sidmouth, 
and about five miles from the Coast. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


STABLING (for three). 


Arlington Street, 8.W.1. 


Beautiful GARDENS, tastefully laid out and well timbered ; in all about TWO ACRES. 


(€.48,906.) 





Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'’S, S.W.1 





} 
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Telephone No : 
Regent 4304. 


LIFE. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


Telegraphic Address: 
** Overbid-Piccy, London.”’ 








Commanding exceptionally fine 





SURREY 


In probably the most sought- 

> wee after, unspoiled part of the 

Oe Y county. Occupying a_ really 
th oom magnificent situation. 


For Sale Privately. 


panoramic views. 
————_——— 





A COUNTRY HOUSE OF 

OUTSTANDING CHARM 

having lounge hall, four recep- 

tion, ten bedrooms, four bath- 
rooms. 





Finely appointed and up-to- 
date with parquet floors, 
fitted lavatory basins in bed- 
rooms. Central heating, 
43) electric light, etc. 


i Stabling, ete. Exceptionally Good Cottage. Hard Tennis Court. 


Beautiful Gardens PADDOCK AND WOODLAND. 40 Acres 
{ Inspected and highly recommended by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,689.) 











Just available for Sale 


A CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE IN SUFFOLK 
Easy drive of main line station, ; 4 
HOUR 


JUST OVER AN 
from London. 


Near Golf Course. 


Four reception, ten bed 


dressing rooms. Two bathrooms. 


Stabling. Garage, ete. 


Cottage. 


Very Pleasant Old Grounds, 


shaded by tall beech 


other trees. 


*..% 





For Sale with 4} or 51 Acres 


Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. 














i NORTHANTS 


South Aspect. 


NORFOLK in a good 
residential and sporting district 
300ft. up, on sandy soil. 


Good Views. 
Approached by a carriage drire. 


Attractive Georgian Residence 


Attractive Old-World Gardens. 





Agents : 


Four reception, twelve bedrooms, three bathrooms. 


Electric Light. 
Stabling. Garage. 
FARMERY. 


Park and Woodlands of 123 acres 


More land might be had up to 
1000 ACRES 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. = (16,608.) 


Central Heating, etc. 
Pleasant Gardens. 
TWO COTTAGES. 











FOR SALE. 
A Handsome Georgian House 


containing several reception rooms, twenty bed and 
dressing rooms, four bathrooms, ete. 
Good Garage and Stabling accommodation. 


Lake of Eight Acres. 
In a finely Timbered Park 


Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 


The whole Estate 
might be sold ; in all 


1,700 ACRES 


(16,409.) 





An Hour from Town. 





Exceptional Situation 


with panoramic views over 


Sussex Downs and Weald 





A FINELY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Four reception, nine led and dressing rooms, 


two bathrooms. 


Up-to-date with Main Electricity and 


Water, etc 


GARDENS OF OUTSTANDING MERIT 


the subject of careful attention for many years. 


Paddock. 


FOR SALE WITH 7 ACRES 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. 

















HAMPSHIRE 
Favourite New Forest District. Easy reach of the Sea. 
A WELL-BUILT 
Modern Country Residence 





Standing high, completely secluded, and sheltered 
by Woodlands. 


Surrounded by very pleasant gardens and grounds, 
approached by two carriage drives. 
Hall, three reception, eleven bedrooms, 
three bathrooms. 





Electric Light. Central Heating. 
, Main Water and Electricity available. 
Good Garage and Stabling accommodation. 
TWO EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
, Woodland. Pasture, 
29 Acres 


having long frontages to two roads. 
FOR SALE OR TO BE LET 


Inspected by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 
(16,735.) 








Price, etc., from Messrs. OSBORN 


IDEAL COUNTRY PROPERTY 


FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 








& MERCER, wholave 


45 MINUTES FROM TOWN. 


High up, on the Kentish Hills, adjoin- 
ing open common lands, in one of the 
most favoured parts of the County. 


A FINELY APPOINTED AND COMPLETELY 
UP-TO-DATE RESIDENCE 
With all Main Services 


Panelled lounge, four reception, eleven bed and 
dressing rooms, three bathrooms. 


Excellent offices 


Stabling. Garage. 


DELIGHTFULLY MATURED GARDENS. 


Tennis lawn, paddock, ete. ; 


Ten Acres 


inspected and recommend. 











NR. CHELTENHAM- 








bedrooms, ete. 






Electric Light. 






GOOD STABLING. 


Kitehen Garden. 


income. For SALE 





Agents, Messrs. 











Panelled hall, three reception, a dozen 


Central Heating: 
Company’s Water. 


FOUR COTTAGES. 
Outstanding Gardens with Clipped Yews. 


Sunk Garden, Rose Garden, “alled 


Farmhouse and land producing a good 


10 or 70 Acres 


OSBORN & MERCER. 


A Fine Elizabethan Replica set amidst Beautiful Old Gardens 


GARAGE- 


with 





(15,810.) 






























OSBORN & MERCER, “ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


(M.1952.) 





Short drive from Sea. 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., Belgrave Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.I. 





CHILTERN HILLS 


In beautiful and unspoiled country, Station half a mile. 











HOUSE in perfect condition, approached by Drive with 
Lodge. Oak staircase, three reception rooms, first-rate offices, twelve bed and 
dressing rooms, three bath-rooms. Co.’s electricity and water. Central heating. 
Excellent stabling, garage, farmery and two cottages. 
Fine oll timbered Gardens, squash racket and hard tennis courts. 
Garden, orchard and meadows, in all about 36 ACRE 
Recommended from knowledge by 
25, Mount Street, London, (6607.) 


Delightful old cou NTRY 


Walled fruit 


personal GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 


W.1. 





CHARMING LITTLE WEEK-END COTTAGE 


Right off the beaten track in Rural Kent. 
long Drive. 


Approached by a 





and Bedroom. 
Buildings. 


Two reception, bath, delightful garden lounge 
Central heating. 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS AND POND. 

ABOUT 7 ACRES. LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


Inspected Sole Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 


six bed, 


Modern drainage. Two garages. 


and recommended by the 





BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 


600ft. up, amidst delightful unspoilt country. 








SMALL 
with oak beams, oak floors and doors, 


—— ee eet Aas 4 2 
AN UNIQUE AND EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY. 
Charming Country House in the cottage style, 
open fireplaces and leaded windows. Three 
excellent offices. Electric light. Central heating Co.’s water. 
Two Garages. Loose Box and Buildings. Four-roomed Cottage. 
WELL-TIMBERED AND MATURED GARDEN. Orchard, pretty copse and paddock, in all 
6 ACR For sale with early possession, very reasonable price. 
Highly recommended by the Sole Agents, Messrs. HAMPTON «& SONS, 6, Arlington 
Street, London, W.1 ; and GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


NEWMARKET 


Acres of Valuable Paddocks adjoining Tattersalls. 
secluded and rural position, yet near Town. 


reception rooms, five bedrooms, bath, 









With about Twenty Beautifully 


THs FINE MODERN RESIDENCE, situate on the highest point in the 
district commanding southerly views. Lounge hall, three reception rooms, 
thirteen bed and dressing rooms, three baths, compact offices. 
All main services. Partial central heating. 
Garage for two. Stabling for three. Cottage. Delightful, but inexpensive Gardens. 
ABOUT THREE ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH OR WITHOUT THE PADDOCKS. 
Particulars of the Joint Sole Agents, Mr. O. E. GRIFFITHS, Rothsay House, New- 











25, Mount Street, W.1. (4.2733.) market, or GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1.  (A.5484.) 
ronra, LURNER LORD & RANSOM oa 
London. 127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 (3 lines). 





GEORGIAN 


SWIMMING POOL. 


WEST SURREY 


A LOW PRICE WILL BE ENTERTAINED 





MOORLANDS, LIGHTWATER 
High up—ygravel scil, 6 miles Woking Main Line Station. 
Adjoining lovely Heath with distant Views. 
9-10 Bedrooms (h. &c.), 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 4 reception 


RESIDENCE 





NEWICK LODGE 


HIGHWOODS, BURGHFIELD 


HARD TENNIS COURT, Reading 5 miles, Newbury and Basingstoke 12 miles. 





VIEWS TO THE HOG’S BACK 
Lounge Hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 5 BATHROOMS, 


rooms, Sr P nag —_. —— Servants’ Haywards Heath 7 miles. Coast 16 miles servants’ hall, ete. Central heating, Electricity and 
oases - L. Garages or 4. 0 age, sodge. Me Rural Country: 12 Bedrooms (h. & c.), 3 Bathrooms, Modern improvements. 
EA ‘TIE i Got NDS—HARD & Grass tennis courts. 3 Reception ‘and billiard room : Servants’ Hall, ete. FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS. 
Lovely lawns, Woodland, Walled garden. Avenue Carriage Main electricity, Drainage, Water. Pasture, Woodland, Cottages, Garages, Stabling, Farmery 
LOVELY OLD GROUNDS. walled kitchen garden. F : 
. yoo ACRES. FREEHOLD. Meadows, Cottage, Farmery, 12 ACRES. 30 ACRES. 
or Sale privately at low price, or Auction later. FREEHOLD. Low price or Auction later. FREEHOLD. For sale privately or Auction later. 





TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1. 


TURNER LoRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1. 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1. 














PENN COUNTRY 


A COUNTRY HOUSE 
in beautifully timbered terraced grounds com- 
manding panoramic views southward. 
3 reception and 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
GARAGES (for 3 cars). 
Main water, gas, electricity and telephone are 
connected 


Completely 





Tennis court. 

modern in domestic 
and in perfect repair 

FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
AT A SACRIFICIAL PRICE 


Agents: HAMNETT, RAFFETY & Co., 
Station Road, Beaconsfield (‘phone 
30, High St., High Wycombe (‘phone 1330). 


SCALBY, NEAR SCARBOROUGH 
FOR SALE. 
YEW COURT, SCALBY 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE PERIOD HOUSE 
with lovely walled gardens, lawns and yew terrace ; 
THREE-QUARTERS ACRE in all. Three reception 
rooms, seven bedrooms, two bathrooms. 
In addition, if desired, two cottages, garage, stabling, 
kitchen garden, covering an area of just OVER AN ACRE. 
Could be purchased. 
Within a mile or so of the Sea. 
Golf Courses. 
WITHIN REACH OF TWO PACKS OF HOUNDS AND 
EXCELLENT TROUT-FISHING. 
COMMANDS VIEWS OF GLORIOUS SCENERY. 
Electric light and all main services. 
Apply WALTER HARLAND, F.A.IL., 13-17, Huntriss 
Row, Scarborough. 


FOUR ACRES. 
convenience 
throughout. 


Near three 


290). 











? 
4 
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Tenpone CURTIS & HENSON — 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) “Submit, London.”’ 


LONDON 





BEAUTIFULLY PLACED IN SUSSEX 


On a Southern slope with views towards the Coast 
(12 miles distant). 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE HAVING PLEASING ELEVATIONS AND IN 
FIRST RATE ORDER. 


DESIGNED TO GAIN ADVANTAGE OF THE 
SPLENDID POSITION. 


THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS IN THE HOUSE ALL FACE SOUTH. 





LOUNGE HALL. FOUR BATHROOMS. 


THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. SERVANTS’ ACCOMMODATION. 


BILLIARD ROOM WITH 


Central Heating. 
LIBRARY RECESS. 


Companies’ Electricity and 


SEVEN PRINCIPAL BED AND Water. 


DRESSING ROOMS. 
HOME FARM AND BAILIFF'S 
BOUDOIR. LODGE. 
DAY AND NIGHT 


NURSERIES. 


THREE COTTAGES. 





MATURED PLEASURE GROUNDS 
WITH SLOPING LAWNS, AND ROCK GARDENS WITH A SMALL 


LAKE BEYOND. TERRACES AND HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 


The remainder of the Estate is Parklike Pastureland, the whole extending to 


ABOUT 80 ACRES 


FOR SALE AT A MOST REASONABLE FIGURE 


Confidently recommended by the Sole Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 











BEECHY BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Less than 20 miles from Marble Arch. . Main Electricity. 


Central Heating. 





MODERNISED RESIDENCE 


OVERLOOKING A DELIGHTFUL 
WOODED VALLEY. 


GARAGE AND CHAUFFEUR’S ROOMS. 





WELL MATURED GARDENS 








with sloping lawns leading to woodland walks. 


FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS. 








NINE BEDROOMS. FOR SALE 


WITH 8&8 OR MORE ACRES 








FOUR BATHROOMS. 


Further particulars from the Owner's Agents, 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1- 





IN EXCELLENT ORDER THROUGHOUT, 


























OVERLOOKING THE WILTSHIRE DOWNS 


Between Salisbury, Bath and Marlborough. 


UNIQUE HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 





FIVE RECEPTION ROOMS. SIXTEEN BEDROOMS. 
THREE BATHROOMS. 


AND THREE COTTAGES. 





GARAGE AND STABLING. FARMERY 


THE GARDENS 


with wide terraces and spreading lawns, possess some very fine 
old trees, including ancient Scots Firs and Beeches, ornamental 
water garden, walled kitchen garden and rich grassland; in all 


ABOUT 66 ACRES LOW PRICE CONSIDERED 


GOLF. 





HUNTING. 


Highly recommended from personal knowledge by CURTIS & HENSON. (14,150.) 
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cumin: aimee eaneniee, w.i \ \ ILSON & CO. Pg lines). 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 
PERFECT REPLICA OF A XVITH CENTURY HALF TIMBER HOUSE 
XVItH CENTURY GLORY AND ROMANCE WITH XXTH CENTURY PLANNING COMFORT 
SUSSEX & KENT BORDERS 


420ft. up on a southern slope. 
Magnificent unspoilt views. 











Nine bed and dressing rooms, five tiled bath- 

rooms magnificent great hall with minstrels’ 

gallery and private chapel, three living rooms, 
Compact domestic offices. 


with.) 


“ Aga ** cooker. 
ie Main electric light, power and water. 
— Central heating. 


HOT AND COLD WATER IN ALL BED 
ROOMS. 


OAK BUILT-IN WARDROBES, DRESSING 
TABLES, ETC. 





DELIGHTFUL GARDENS DESIGNED BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
GARAGE FOR THREE CARS, PARK-LIKE PASTURE. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 25 ACRES 


Sole Agents, Wilson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


ON A FAMOUS GOLF COURSE 25 MILES WEST OF LONDON. FULLY SECLUDED POSITION 
A FAMOUS OLD MANOR HOUSE 


RETAINING STRONG PERIOD CHARACTER. DELIGHTFUL DECORATIONS 
IN PERFECT TASTE. 





Fourteen bed and dreasing rooms, four bathrooms, hall, three reception rooms. 
Main Electric Light, Power and Water. Central Heating. Independent Hot Water. 
Modern Drainage. 

GARAGES. STABLING. EXCELLENT FLAT OVER. 
THREE GOOD COTTAGES. 


UNUSUALLY BEAUTIFUL OLD GARDENS 
CLIPPED YEW TREES AND HEDGES. ROCK AND WATER GARDEN: 


HARD TENNIS COURT, KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDENS. GOOD 
MEADOWLAND. 





ABOUT 30 ACRES Ss 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE ee 


Agents: Witson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 








WITHIN FORTY-FIVE MINUTES OF TOWN. CUMBERLAND 
CHARMING RESIDENCE NEAR BOULTER’S LOCK Within siz miles Lake Ullswater. 
High, and free from Flooding. “ROUND THORN,” PENRITH 
Within easy reach of the OLD-WORLD AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
VILLAGE OF COOKHAM. 114 ACRES 
Also from Centre Town of MAIDENHEAD. 





Accommodation comprises : 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. 
STUDY and FULL-SIZED 
BILLIARD ROOM. 

Central heating. Electric light, gas and 
main water. 

GARAGE (for two cars) and STABLING. 
HOUSE stands in its own Grounds of 


3'2 ACRES. 


Full particulars on application § to: 
%6, Hadley Road, New Barnet. 














W Situate on one of the finest sites in the North of England, 
BURLEY, NE FOREST overlooking Lowther and Brougham Castles, with the 
Lake District Hills in the background. 

“ Together with about three-quarters of a mile of valuable 

BURLEY CROFT,” SALMON AND TROUT ‘FISHING in the RIVER 
EDEN, near Wetheral, together with FARM, 152 ACRES. 
TO BE SOLD BY PUBLIC AUCTION 


(unless previously sold by Private Treaty) 


A truly beautiful position, secluded, on high 
ground, close to village. 

T ree rece io TOO Ss si Lh i ron s ) AT * ” 

rhree reception rooms, six bedrooms, twe <T. ANDREW’S PARISH ROOMS, PENRITH 
dressing rooms, gentlemen's cloakroom, two ON 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14TH, 1937. ca 

AUCTIONEERS : W. P. Gibbings & Son, Lowther 

Street, Carlisle. 


bathrooms. 


Central heating. 


; iE T ' LAND AGENTS : Jos. M. Richardson & Son, Cecil 
GARAGE, STABLING, Street, Carlisle. > 
RETT R SOLICITORS: Wilson, Wright, Earle & Co., 
PRETTY GARDENS, ONE ACRE @, Ghaped Giveel, Preston. , : 





Main electric light and water. 





























TO BE OFFERED BY AUCTION, 4 
SEPTEMBER 6m, 1987 COUNTRY COTTAGES 
HANKINSON & SON, Land Agents, The Square, Bournemouth. AND TWO FARMS FOR SALE. i 
Originally part of Lavington Park Estate, Petworh, Sussex. 
T? GARDEN LOVERS.—GRAVETYE MANOR ROMER.—HOME FARM HOUSE TO LET ir AGENTS: 
(seventeen bedrooms), with its Celebrated Gardens to Autumn. Four reception, seven bedrooms, two bath- 
be LET on LEASE. Sporting over 875 Acres available— rooms. Central heating; Company's light and water. PEARSON, COLE & SHORLAND, 
‘pply ASSISTANT FORESTRY COMMISSIONER, 55, Whitehall, Garage. Small Garden.—Apply, FALCON & BIRKBECK, DORKING. (Tel. 3020.) 
S8.W.1. Coltishall, Norwich. 





erence ERS I 
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7 | waritaitown, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. weit 


London.” 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.| 











“© "FURZE_HILL, NORTH WALSHAM, NORFOLK 


OCCUPYING ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS IN THE COUNTY, CLOSE TO AND WITH VIEWS OF THE SEA AND NEAR THE BROADs. 


AN ATTRACTIVE AND BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED FREEHOLD COUNTRY HOUSE 


In excellent order, standing high, 

approached by a drive with entrance 

Lodge and containing, Hall, four 

reception rooms and study, twelve 

bedrooms, day and night nurseries, 

and three bathrooms. 

Main electric light’ and water. 
Central heating. 

Garage, stabling and chauffeur's 

Cottage. 

Very attractive informal gardens 

and Eight Acres of woodland, 

containing several hundred pounds’ 

worth of mature timber, in all about 
164 ACRES. 


next. 
Also Brick Kiln Farm, a very useful N 
mixed holding of about 78 Acres, ‘ _ 
including 25 Acres under fruit, three ~ 
parcels of building land, accommo- Peeve 
dation fields and cottages. - 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 142 ACRES 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION AT THE ROYAL HOTEL, NORWICH, on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1937, at 2.30 P.M. Sole Agents and Auctioneers, 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Land Agent, W. O. E. BEcK, Estate Office, Wolferton, King’s Lynn. Vendor’s Solicitors,,Messrs. FOSTER CALVERT and 


MARRIOTT, 11, Queen Street, Norwich. 








THE HOME OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE 
FOR SALE 
THE FAMOUS SPORTING ESTATES OF KINLOCH, BEN LOYAL AND RIBIGILL, SUTHERLANDSHIRE 
ABOUT 60,000 ACRES 
1,500 BRACE OF GROUSE. 45 STAGS. SPLENDID MIXED AND WINTER SHOOTING. SALMON, SEA TROUT AND BROWN TROUT 


FISHING, 


BOTH KINLOCH AND BEN LOYAL 
LODGES ARE SITUATED AMIDST 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 
AND ARE DOMINATED BY 
BEN LOYAL. 


SOLE RIGHT IN KINLOCH RIVER. 
EXTENT FOUR MILES. 


EXCLUSIVE RIGHT IN STRATHMORE 
RIVER, EXTENT FOUR MILES. BEN HOPE. 
WHICH IS OVER 3,000FT.. IS) ALSO 
ON THE ESTATE AND HAS A DEER 
SANCTUARY AND  CONSTITUTES 
SOME OF THE FINEST FOREST 
LAND IN THE COUNTRY. 


BOATS ON LOCHS HOPE, LOYAL, 
MEADIE, DHEERIE, HAKEL and 
CUILCE and KYLE OF TONGUE, 
ALSO ON NUMEROUS SMALLER 


LOCHS ON THE ESTATE. RIBIGILL FARM 
IX LET ON LEASE AND IS FAMOUS 


FOR ITS CHEVIOT SHEEP STOCK 









Particulars and Game Records from the Sole Agents, JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Solicitors, BUSH CLARKE & BUSH, 9, Bridge Street, Bristol. (81,986.) 





TO BE SOLD 


ADJOINING TANDRIDGE GOLF COURSE 


About 45 minutes by rail from Town and 22 miles by road. 





In a secluded position 350ft. above sea 
level, comprising magnificent views to 
Ashdown Forest and Crowborough. 


CENTRAL HEATING, 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


GARAGE, STABLING. 
LODGE AND TWO COTTAGES. 
standing in about 


35 ACRES EXCEPTIONALLY 
ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS 
FOURTEEN BEDROOMS. 
FOUR BATHROOMS. 
LOUNGE AND 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. 
; Strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1.  (21,020.) 


IN A FAVOURITE SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT 


WITHIN 1} HOURS OF TOWN BY RAIL AND 55 MILES BY ROAD, 
WITHIN THREE MILES OF GOOD YACHT ANCHORAGE 
i PICTURESQUE QUEEN ANNE-GEORGIAN HOUSE, IN EXCELLENT’ ORDER, OCCUPIES A COMMANDING POSITION, 


and contains 


containing a choice collection of trees and 
shrubs, grass and hard tennis courts, 
and paddocks, 








' FIFTEEN BEDROOMS. FOUR BATHROOMS, FIVE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
CENTRAL HEATING, MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. 
j CHARMING GROUNDS. There are FIVE FARMS, 20 COTTAGES, etc., and about 170 ACRES of covert, extending in all to about 
800 ACRES 





AND AFFORDING GOOD SHOOTING. (GOLF COURSES WITHIN EASY REACH. 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE 


Full particulars of JoHn D. Woop & Co., as above. (80,923.) 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





<A IY. ENN 
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BOURNEMOUTH: F S SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. OX & ONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I1. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. - Telegrams: 
E, STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., F.A.I. LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH “ Homefinder” Bournemouth. 


SOMERSET 
17 MILES FROM BRISTOL, 14 MILES FROM BATH, 3 MILES FROM SHEPTON MALLET. 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


*“ ASHWICK GROVE ESTATE” 


INCLUDING A CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
*“ ASHWICK GROVE” 


(as Illustrated). 





in a superb Vale Setting amidst Craggy Rocks, Lawns, Shrubberies and Plantations of great maturity. 


THATCHED ENTRANCE 
LODGE. 


NINE PRINCIPATI 
PREDROOMS. 


TWO DRESSING 
ROOMS. OUTHOUSES. 
FIVE SERVANTS’ STABLING. 
BEDROOMS. 
WALLED KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 


FOUR BATHROOMS. 


INNER HALE. 


THREE RECEPTION BEAUTIFUL 
ROOMS. PLEASURE 
GARDENS. 


biLLIARDS KOOM. 


GUN ROOM. CENTRAL HEATING, 
COMPANY’S GAS. 
AMPLE DOMESTIC 
OLFICES. 





Also: 





ME AS ae till iets ll 
EIGHT IMPORTANT DAIRY FARMS EQUIPPED WITH GOOD HOUSES AND AMPLE BUILDINGS 
5 SMALL HOLDINGS. 39 ENCLOSURES OF ACCOMMODATION PASTURE LAND; ALLOTMENT LAND ; 

15 HOUSES; COTTAGES AND BUNGALOW ; GARDENER’S HOUSE; WALLED GARDEN AND BUILDINGS. 

THRIVING WOODLANDS AND PLANTATIONS 


INCLUDING HARRIDGE AND HOME WOODS, EDFORD WOOD, COMBE WOOD, LIMEKILN WOOD, HECKLEY WOOD, BROWN’S WOOD, 
FAIRY CAVE PLANTATION AND SIX OTHER WOODLAND AREAS, CONTAINING AN ENORMOUS QUANTITY OF WELL-GROWN OAK, 
ASH, BEECH, LARCH AND OTHER TIMBER TREES. 
THE FREE AND FULLY LICENSED PROPERTY KNOWN AS “THE WAGON AND HORSES INN,” ON THE WELLS TO FROME ROAD. 
THE WELL-KNOWN “BEACON PONDS” AND SHRUBBERIES. ESTATE YARD. THE NURSERY GARDEN. 
THE AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY known as “ FERNHILL” (or Stoke House). 


SEWAGE WORKS, WATER SUPPLY. SHOOTING RIGHTS. 
THE WHOLE EXTENDS TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 1,334 ACRES 
SHOOTING. FISHING. GOLF. HUNTING. 


VACANT POSSESSION of the RESIDENCE and GROUNDS of about 14 ACRES, and such Properties as are in hand, will be given on completion of the purchase. 
To be Offered for SALE BY AUCTION, in 79 Lots, at the Covnem HALL, SHEPTON MALLET, on FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10TH, 19237, 
in two sessions at 11 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. precisely (nless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors, Messrs. RAWLINS, Davy & WELLS, Uinton Chambers, Bournemouth. 
Auctioneers, Messrs. Fox & Soxs, Bournemouth and Southampton. 


SANDBANKS—DORSET 





ABUTTING ON TO THE BEACH. GLORIOUS SEA VIEWS MAGNIFICENT POSITION FRONTING THE SANDY BEACH WITH BEAUTIFUL VIEWS 
OVER BOURNEMOUTH BAY “4 
FROM THE NEEDLES TO THE 3 

PURBECK HILLS. 


The attractive modern freehold 
Marine Residence, 

** MERRICOT,” 
Banks Road, Sandbanks 
Four principal bedrooms, two ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, dressing room, 


bathroom, two reception rooms, 
kitchen and offices. 


GARAGE, 
All public services. 

Vacant possession on completion. 
Price £6,750 Freehold 
\ REASONABLE OFFER WILL 

' BE CONSIDERED. 
Illustrated particulars may be obtained of Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth ; and Messrs. MAGGS & MAGGs, The Haven Estate Office, Sandbanks. 


SOUTH DORSET 


IN AN EXCELLENT SOCIAL CENTRE, AND OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO GARDEN LOVERS AND THOSE WISHING SECLUSION, _ SAILING. BATHING 
HUNTING. HACKING, GOLF AT ¢ AME DOWN. THREE-AND-A-HALF MILES FROM THE SEA AT WEYMOUTH, FOUR-AND-A-HALF FROM DORCHESTER 


wT 











STABLING. GARAGE, 
OUTHOUSES. 
TWO COTTAGES. 
THREE PADDOCKS. 


EARLY XVIIItH CENTURY and PART 
TUDOR STONE-BUILT FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 

“ WESTBROOK HOUSE,” 
UPWEY, 
= WEYMOU BEAUTIFUL OLD ENGLISH 
NEAR EYMOUTH PLEASURE and KITCHEN GARDENS 
Eight bed and dressing rooms, five attic 
bedrooms, fitted bathroom, four reception 
rooms, small panelled room, lounge hall 
with Tudor heraldic plaster ceiling, fine 
old earved-stone mantelpiece and Early 

Georgian oak staircase 


Screened by fine timber trees and bounded 
by a canalised tributary of the River Wey, 
with waterfall and cascades, the whole 
extends to an area of about 
EXCELLENT OFFICES 
SEVEN ACRES 


PRICE £3,700 FREEHOLD 


STRONG ROOM, 


Main electricity (jas and water. 


Illustrated particulars may be obtained of Messrs. HY. DUKE & SON, Dorchester; and Messrs. FOX & Sons, Bournemouth and Southampton. 


FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (TEN OFFICES); AND SOUTHAMPTON 
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Tat! tomueneen LLARRODS ESTATE OFFICES ‘wi. 


HARTLEY GRANGE, HARTLEY LONGFIELD c.13 
370ft. up in the Kentish hills; pleasant views. 45 mins, London by fast trains. 
TWO-STORIED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Long drive approach. Three reception, 5 bed (2 fitted 
basins), bathroom, compact offices, maids’ sitting room. 





Cows electric light and water. 
Modern drainage. 


Capital bungalow (4 rooms, with bathroom), 
Greenhouse. Stabling. Garage. 


Well-bearing ORCHARDS of about 10 ACRES: 
gardens, spinney, and extensive paddock; in all 


ABOUT 16 ACRES. 


About 1,900ft. of valuable road frontage. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY, or AUCTION, 
SEPTEMBER 7th. 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 


GUILDFORD AND PETWORTH (BETWEEN) c.I7 


Glorious position. 350ft. above sea level. Distant views. 
BARGAIN PRICE, £4,500 


Entrance and lounge halls, 3 reception, billiard room, 
7 principal bed, 2 dressing rooms, staff rooms, 
t bath, otlices. 

Electric light. 

Co.'s aas and water, Septie tank drainage. 


Central heating. Constant hot water. 








COTTAGE, 
GARAGES (for 4 cars)with chaufleur’s accommodation. 
STABLING., OUTBULLDINGS. 


Reaily delightful GARDENS and GROUNDS, together 
with woodland ; in all 


ABOUT I5 ACRES. 
FIRST-CLASS SPORTING FACILITIES. 


Sole Agents: HAarkops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. Surrey Office: West Byfleet. 


VALE OF AYLESBURY c.14 


The ** Show Place ” in miniature of the district. 

PICTURESQUE TILED AND 
THATCHED TUDOR BARNS 

converted to fascinating Residence. Unspoilt in 

character, perfect in detail, and beautifully appointed. 

Lounge hall, 3-4 reception, 6 bed, 2 bath, garden room, 

excellent offices. Oak beams and timbers: polished 

floors. 








Own electric light. Excellent water with electric pump. 
Modern drainage. 


XVIItH CENTURY THATCHED COTTAGE. 
Garage and range of outbuildings. 


Charming old-world GARDENS; hard tennis court ; 
kitchen garden ; orchard and parklike pasture. 


feos Te 2 IN ALL JUST OVER 3 ACRES. 
GENUINELY LOW PRICE FREEHOLD OR AUCTION AT RESERVE EARLY SEPTEMBER. 


Enthusiastically recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


EPSOM DOWNS AND CROYDON (BETWEEN) c.l 


400ft. above sea level. Adjacent to Banstead Golf Links. 


PA 











ATTRACTIVE 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


BEAUTIFUL WOODED AND 


NATURAL GROUNDS of 


ENTRANCE HALL, 
3 RECEPTION, 
8 BED AND DRESSING, 
2 BATH, 


ABOUT 6% ACRES. 


Long and valuable return building 
frontages. 


COMPLETE OFFICES. 


Co.'s services. Modern drainage. MUCH REDUCED PRICE. 
ABLING. 
eer a ‘ FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. 
OUTBUILDINGS. Sa a. a ey” 


Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


NORTH HANTS GOLF AND POLO c.13 


Under one hour South-West, between Camberley and Basingstoke. 














DETACHED PRE-WAR 
RESIDENCE ON 2 FLOORS 


Lounge hall, 2 reception, 5 beds, bathroom. 





Co.'s gas and water. Co.'s electricity available. 





GARAGE. STABLE. 



















Attractive GARDENS, including kitchen garden, 
orchard, paddock and fir plantation ; in all 


ABOUT 4 ACRES. 


£1,800 FREEHOLD, OR LESS WITH 
2 ACRES. 


Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
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. ryn elephones : 
——vee”6=—s PRALSS PAY & TAYiAMm ercerener 1008-08 
FACING BEAUTIFUL KENT COMMON 45 MINUTES EXPRESS RAIL 


” COMPLETELY IMMUNE FROM DEVELOPMENT 


300ft. above sea level. Extensive views, Sandstone subsoil. 


DISTINCTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


OF MELLOWED RED BRICK WITH UNIQUE INTERIOR FEATURES. 





PERFECT ORDER 
THROUGHOUT 


Three reception rooms, 
Billiard room. 
Splendid offices, 

Six principal bedrooms, 

Four maids’ bedrooms 


Three bathrooms. 


All main services laid on. 


Central heating. 





GARAGES. STABLING THREE COTTAGES 


MOST BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. NOTED IN THE DISTRICT 
LAWNS, FINE OLD TREES, RHODODENDRONS, HARD TENNIS COURT, 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCK. it 
OVER TEN ACRES. REDUCED PRICE 


Photographs, ete., from RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 


NEWLY ELECTRIFIED ROUTE BEAUTIFUL LAKELAND DISTRICT, GRASMERE 
ONE HOUR FROM WATERLOO. DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE IN CHARMING POSITION 


Unspoilt Country between Basingstoke and Petersfield. : 

FINE OLD PERIOD HOUSE. MAGNIFICENT SCENERY. 

HIGH POSITION, GRAVEL SOIL, Four bedrooms, 
Four reception, bathroom, 

eight bedrooms, 

three bathrooms 

hot and cold water Main electric light and 

upstairs. water. 

Electrie light, main (rood drainage. 

water, central heating. 

Garage and Stabling. 








two sitting rooms. 


GARAGE. 














COTTAGE. PADDOCK. 
REALLY DELIGHT- VE ry PRETTY 
FUL GROUNDS, ARDEN 
— _— “ae Bordered by Stream. : 
girden, nobte rees. 
About 12 Acres. FREEHOLD ONLY £1,750—OR WITHOUT THE PADDOCK, 
‘PRICE JUST REDUCED CONSIDERABLY £1,500 
tecommended from inspection by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3. Mount Street, W.1. Full details of RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 
Offi | t ALUERS ee” 
eatin T. POWELL & CO., tro. cg 
an 


24, HIGH STREET, CHIPPENHAM, WILTSHIRE. (Tel. 2004.) Head Office: THE OLD POST OFFICE, BATH, SOMERSET, (Tel. 2244.) 
THE AVON VALLEY 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO ACQUIRE A WONDERFULLY FINE DETACHED COUNTRY RESIDENCE STANDING 300FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
IN THIS FAMOUS VALLEY. 
The accommodation, which is most 
conveniently arranged on two floors a 
only, comprises four reception 
rooms, nine bed and dressing rooms 
and complete domestic offices. 
Company's electric light, power. gas 
and water. Central heating. Indle- 
pendent hot water system. Main 
drainage. Telephone. Charming 
Gardens and Grounds tastefully 
laid out, with full-sized tennis court, 
woodland walks, etc., and extending 
in all to 74 ACRES. Two excellent 
stone-built Cottages at entrance to 
drive. Garage. The opportunity to 
acquire a residence such ag this will 
not occur again. It must definitely 
he sold, and therefore no reasonable 
offer will be refused. The whole of 
the Furnishings, which are in ex- 
cellent taste throughout, will also 
a be sold at a fraction of their cost. ? 
IN BEAUTIFUL CONDITION AND RECENTLY THE SUBJECT OF CONSIDERABLE EXPENDITURE. MUST BE INSPECTED TO BE APPRECIATED 
PRICE £4.250 . 
SUBJECT TO THE PROPERTY BEING UNSOLD, TO BE OFFERED BY PUBLIC AUCTION, ON THE 22nd SEPTEMBER NEXT. TOGETHER WITH THE 
REMAINING CONTENTS. 


T. POWELL & CO. LTD... ON RECEIPT OF DETAILED REQUIREMENTS, WILL BE PLEASED TO SEND SPECIALLY SELECTED LISTS OF PROPERTIES GRATIS. 




















THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. DERWENTWATER DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 


CHARMING MEDIUM- SIZED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 


Price 2/6. 
The most Attractive and 


WELL BUILT RESIDENCE SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
in the renowned Vale of Borrowdale. RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 
34 miles from Keswick, occupying an elevated (Est. 1884.) EXETER. 








position with unrivalled views of Lake, Mountain 
and Woodland Scenery. 


SPACIOUS HALL. 





D°Y¥QN, t (17 miles from Exeter Fascinating OLD- 
WORLD COUNTRY RESIDENC E OF CHARACTER, 


THREE RECEPTION AND perfectly secluded, sunny and sheltered ; 500ft. up. Lounge 

FIVE BEDROOMS. hall, three reception, six bedrooms 

DRESSING ROOM ‘HEAP FISHING «& ret ‘ 3, lit n, 

CHEAP FISHING & three bathrooms, linen room, 

EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES. ROUGH SHOOTING. servants’ sitting room. * Aga” 

Garage. Greenhouse, ete. HUNTING. Cooker ; electricity ; a —. 

ett. ee dechhte Eats ing. Garage. Cottage. Timberec 

Electric Light. Public Water. grounds, tennis lawn. stream and lily pond; well-stocked 

Well laid-out GARDENS which are a special fruit garden, orchard and paddock, 35 ACRES. ONLY £2,700. 
feature, and Two Pasture Fields extend to RIPPON, BOSWELL & Co., Exeter. (3498.) 





ABOUT 6% ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH OUTH. DEVON.—TO LET, Unfurnished, from 





VACANT POSSESSION Michaelmas next, in unspoilt village. GEORGIAN 

HOUSE: four reception, seven bed, two bathrooms: 

Particulars from PENRITH FARMERS’ & KIDD’S AUCTION CO., LTD., 4, Lake Road, Keswick. charming gardens; full sun; stabling, garage: cottage: 
(Telephone: Keswick 154.) three-acre paddock. Convenient house; lovely countrv. 





Main electric.—Apply : REcToR. Ashprington, Totnes. 
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j 
F. L. MERCER & CO. 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 4o, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 
REMARKABLE BARGAIN THE PICK OF POSITIONS ON THE 
14 MILES FROM SUSSEX COAST 
Fine position, within easy reach of Lewes and Ashdown Forest. Amidst SURREY HILLS 
lovely country. Not isolated. Near village and ‘bus route. 500ft. up. 18 miles London. 
Under two mile. from a Market Town. Perfect: view over riehlv wooded vallev, 
’ 
‘ 
ar ‘ ee wn Sas ‘ 
i ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE A MOST COMFORTABLE AND WELL-EQUIPPED HOUSE 
j BUILT ABOUT 1912. with good Drive Approach, 
‘ TWO RECEPTION. SIX BEDROOMS. Main electricity gas and water. 
THREE BATHROOMS. Central Heating, and hot and cold water services in bedrooms, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. CENTRAL HEATING a ee ee 
IN EVERY ROOM. and several of the bedrooms, 
i LARGE GARAGE, TENNIS COURT. THREE RECEPTION. “ae oo DRESSING ROOM 
i CHARMING GARDENS a AND BATHROOM. wie CONpT 
i and woodland with ponds and brook. © FREEHOLD. —— apres eso thea aia 


ONLY £1,850 WITH 3% ACRES 


BEST VALUE IN SUSSEX 
Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) (Tel.: Regent 2481.) 


ONLY £2,500 (OR OFFER) WITH 20 ACRES 


Delightful unspoiled part of Norfolk, between Norwich and King’s Lynn, 
and within 10 miles of the Coast. 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE of TYPICAL GEORGIAN CHARACTER 
ENJOYING LOVELY VIEWS. 








ei 


Paaaliids fe tigt 
DRIVE APPROACH. 


THREE RECEPTION. NINE BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
SPLENDID OUTBUILDINGS. GARAGE. STABLING FOR SIX. 
EIGHT COTTAGES (seven of which are let). 
INEXPENSIVE PLEASURE GROUNDS AND 
MINIATURE PARK 
AN IDEAL PROPERTY 
for those with no ties to London desirous of enjoying real country life. 


Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regent 2481.) 


PANORAMIC VIEWS FOR 25 MILES 
ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS IN THE WEST COUNTRY. 
HEREFORD AND WORCESTER BORDERS 


Tn a locality noted for its beautiful scenery, and offering exceptional social, sporting 
and educational facilities. 








AN UNUSUALLY WELL-BUILT HOUSE 
OF ATTRACTIVE CHARACTER. 
Perfectly secluded in the centre of its own pasture and woodlands. 
LONG DRIVE APPROACH. 


THREE OTHER RECEPTION, 
TWO BATHROOMS. 


BILLIARDS ROOM. 
SEVEN BEDROOMS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
STABLING. GARAGE. TWO COTTAGES. 
DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS 
FOR SALE WITH 32 ACRES 
Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) (Tel.: Regent 2431.) 


LOUNGE HALL. 














VERY FINE TERRACED GARDENS 
FREEHOLD £3,950 WITH 2 ACRES 


Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) (Tel.: Regent 2481.) 


SURREY HILLS. 500FT. UP 


FAVOURITE RESIDENTIAL AREA 


Forty minutes by electric trains to City and West End. Near several Golf Courses. 









SS uae «Se per SS eS aes Sy ¢ Meee oe: % » i ve 
Delightfully secluded in beautifully timbered grounds with a pretty rural outlook. 
A SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT FAMILY HOUSE 
WITH A PARTICULARLY SPACIOUS INTERIOR. 

DRIVE APPROACH. 

THREE RECEPTION, EIGHT OR NINE BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM, Ere. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS, WATER AND DRAINAGE, 
CHARMING TERRACED GARDENS 
TENNIS COURT, Etc, About TWO ACRES. 

ONLY £2,500 FREEHOLD 
EXECUTORS ANXIOUS TO REALISE AND WILL CONSIDER 
REASONABLE OFFER. 

Sole Agents, F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regent 2481.) 


12 MILES FROM LEWES & EASTBOURNE 
High position. Lovely part of Sussex. Views of Downs. 
PERFECTLY APPOINTED HOUSE 
WITH LONG DRIVE APPROACH. 


“A ye 








3 v i 
LOUNGE, DINING ROOM. 
EIGHT BEDROOMS. TWO BATHROOMS. STAFF SITTING ROOM. 
Charming scheme of interior decoration. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 

ENTRANCE LODGE. GARAGE. STABLING., 
DELIGHTFUL, WELL TIMBERED GROUNDS WITH SMALL LAKE. 
Home Farm with splendid range of buildings. & Acres of woodland. Remainder 
pasture with long and valuable road frontages. 

65 minutes by electric express to London. 

MODERATE PRICE WITH ABOUT 60 ACRES (or Less). 


Agents, F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regent 2481.) 


LARGE WINTER GARDEN. 
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Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines). 
After Office hours, 
Livingstone 1066. 






COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! (And at Shrewsbury) 


INVESTMENTS 

















DELIGHTFUL ON OUTSKIRTS OF PICTURESQUE 


HALL, FOUR RECEPTION, FOURTEEN 
BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. FIVE 
BATHROOMS, DAY AND NIGHT 


NURSERIES. 


CONVENIENCES 
LUXURY 


MODERN AND 


EVERY 


including electric light, central heating, 
constant hot water, wash-basins in the 
bedrooms. 


25 ACRES. 


Sole Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, London, 


IN THE HEART OF THE BEST HUNTING COUNTRY. 
RUTLAND-LEICESTERSHIRE BORDERS 


OLD MANOR HOUSE 





FOR SALE ‘BY PRIVATE TREATY 
Wt. 


UNSPOILT VILLAGE. 


FIRST-CLASS STABLING. 
GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. COTTAGE. 


GROOM’'S ROOMS. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. 





















TROUT FISHING 
SOUTH SHROPSHIRE 
FINE STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


Delightfully seated in a small park. 


LARGE HALL, 


THREE FINE RECEPTION AND 


BILLIARDS ROOMS, 
TEN OR ELEVEN BED AND DRESSING 
BATHROOM. 


ROOMS AND 





IN THE CLUN 





CENTRAL HEATING. 


EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 


MODEL FARMERY. 


EXCELLENT STABLING (eight boxes). 
THREE COTTAGES. 


GARAGES. 





BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED 




























situated in a glorious garden of about 
TWO-AND-THREE-QUARTER ACRES. 
The HOUSE, situated on the side of a hill, has 
fine open views, and contains : 

Six or seven bedrooms, two dressing rooms, 
two bathrooms, two or three reception rooms, 
lounge h«ll, cloakroom, domestic offices. 
Two Garages and Cottage. 

THE GARDENS, 

a principal feature of the property, are most 
artistically laid out with rock gardens and lily 
ponds ; also tennis court, kitchen garden and 
lawns. Paddock of 2% acres. 

All modern conveniences. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Further particulars from Messrs. GRAVES, 
SON & PILCHER, Chartered Surveyors, 42, 
Church Road, Hove. 








GROUNDS 
MODERN CONVENIENCES. 
ACETYLENE GAS. WITH TENNIS LAWN AND RICH } 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AVAILABLE. PARKLANDS. 
WITH 10 OR UP TO 124 ACRES ATTRACTIVE PRICE 
Joint Sole Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 42, Castle Street, Shrewsbury ; and JACKSON & MCCARTNEY, Craven Arms, Shropshire. | 
42, CHURCH ROAD, ‘ THO'Ga 1 AT d ‘ 117, NORTH STREET, 
HOVE. G RAV ES. SON & I ILC HER BRIGHTON. 
Tel.: Hove 5266 CHARTERED SURVEYORS Tel. Brighton 4211. 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED BETWEEN THE SEA AND DOWNS. CONVENIENT FOR GOLF AND UUNTING. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING 
RESIDENCE 































SOUND LANDED INVESTMENT 
KENT.—COMPACT FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 2,500 ACRES 


the same ownership for OVER 
YEARS, mostly let to tenants of 
long standing at low rentals. 
MODERATE-SIZED 
RESIDENCE, 
FINELY TIMBERED 


TEN 


IN A PARK. 


FARMS. 

TWO PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 

SMALL HOLDINGS, COTTAGES, 

AND WELL-TIMBERED SPORT- 
ING WOODLANDS. 


RENTAL £2,200 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 





Illustrated particulars from SOLE AGENTS: 
ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS, ASHFORD AND CRANBROOK, KENT. 











BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 


ESTATE AGENTS 

SURVEYOR ND AU CTIONEERS, 
ALBION CH AMBERS, KING STREET, 

* Brutons, Gloucester.” GLOUCESTER. 
2267 (2 lines). 
beautiful Cotswold Country).—TO BE 
Stone-built COTSWOLD RESI- 
DENCE in lovely surroundings, 5 miles from Stroud, 
14 miles from Station. Six bedrooms, boxroom, two bath- 
rooms, three reception, ample domestic offices. Garage and 
Stabling. Delightful Grounds, extending to an area of about 






Telegrams : 
‘Telephone No. : 
LOS. (in the 


SOLD, an attractive 





Two Acres. Company’s electric light and water; central 
heating. : PRICE £2,000 
Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 


Gloucester. (H.141.) 


N THE COTSWOLDS (within a short distance of 








well-known Golf Links)—TO BE SOLD. Attractive 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY. Lounge hall, two reception, 
six beds, two attics, bath. Garage; Stabling. Electric 
light ; Company’s water. Cottage. About Six Acres. 
PRICE &1,7 
Particulars of a KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 


Gloucester. (B.7( 


LOS. on half-a-mile from picturesque old-world 

town).—TO BE _ SOLD. Particularly attractive 

RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY on high ground, with South 

aspect, well lighted and well planned. Lounge hall, four 

reception, eight beds, three baths. Garage. Attractive 

Garden. Electric light ; Company’s water; main drainage. 
Nearly 133 Acres. 

£3,50 


PRICE 10 
Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents 
Gloucester. (1'.61.) 
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. COLLINS & COLLINS »5 Y STREET, 
so LAND & CAAANS “eee 


Grosvenor 3231 (3 lines) 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 








By Direction of W. Waddon Martyn, Esq. Subject of an illustrated COUNTRY LIFE 


WITHIN 4} MILES OF BERKHAMSTED GOLF | Martin, sa, Subject of 
ye YI EXQUISITE 


BE LET FURNISHED FOR A TERM OF YEARS. THE 


COURSE, AND ABOUT 7 MILES OF THE ASHRIDGE TO a> ae 
GOLF COURSE 4 L= J LT 2 Vth CENTURY MANOR 
TONACOMBE 


MORWENSTOWEF, N. CORNWALL 


es 





Hertfordshire, Felden, nr. Bormoor ; 500ft. up, Prnoramie Views. Close to Common : 


healthy situation. Under 40 minutes’ express trains to Euston and Broad Street. ost 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE . About midway between Bude and Clovelly. Stone-mullioned and leadel casement windows, 

(approached by a carriage drive). WELL-PLANNED HOUSE. original panelled rooms, open fireplaces, oak beams. 
Five best bedrooms, four servants’ bedrooms, three bathrooms, hall, three reception FIVE BEST AND FIVE SERVANTS BEDROOMS, THREE BATHROOMS. 
rooms. Southaspect. Company's water and gas, Own electric light. Modern sanitation. BARONIAL HALL WITH MINSTRELS’ GALLERY. THREE RECEPTION 

LODGE. COTTAGE. GARAGE. STABLING. GARDEN ROOM. ROOMS. MODERN SANITATION, 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, GROUNDS AND ORCHARD. DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
ALL ABOUT SIX ACRES including the ORIGINAL XIUlltH CENTURY FISH PONDS, in all about 

10 ACRES 


IN 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £5,000 
Personally inspected and recommended by the Owner's Agents, Messrs. COLLINS and 
COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, W.1. (Folio 19,028.) 


Particulars and Order to View of the Owner's Agents, Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 
South Audley Street, London, W.1. 


om 
Ol, 


Between SUNNINGDALE & SWINLEY FOREST 
GOLF LINKS 


24 miles from London. Sandy soil, 








Surrey and Berks Borders. 
CHARMING OLD ENGLISH RESIDENCE 
In mellowed red brick, facing south, amidst delightful surroundings. Well-planned accommo- 
dation. Hall (oak floor), eight best bedrooms (including two complete suites with bathrooms), seven 
servants’ rooms, three tiled bathrooms, three reception rooms, antique mantelpieces, mahogany 
doors, tiled offices. 
DECORATED IN) ATTRACTIVE TASTE, 

Company's water and electricity. Central heating. Modern sanitation. 
SEVEN-ROOMED LODGE AT DRIVE ENTRANCE. GARAGE (with flat) over). 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS OF EXCEPTIONAL BEAUTY 
Rare trees, lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, meadowland. 

10% ACRES 
THIS PROPERTY OF OUTSTANDING MERIT IS FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 

Order to View of the Owner's Agents, Messrs, COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, 
London, W.1. (Fol. 21,374.) 


29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. ieee gee & CO. 26, Dover Street, W.1. 
Regent 568! (6 lines). 


Central 9344 (4 lines). AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 

















EAST COAST 
A PROPERTY OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


XVilth CENTURY 
HOUSE 
containing : 


THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
SIX BEDROOMS, 
BATH ROOM. 


GARAGE AND USEFUL 
OUTBUILDINGS. 





COLS ELECTRIC LIGHT. 





Very simple Wooded Grounds of 5% ACRES, and the OLD POST MILL on a knoii. 


FOR SALE AT A VERY REASONABLE PRICE 


Details from the Agents, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above 





FARMS, &c. 





FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET GUINEAS. WONDERFUL OFFER. PERIOD 
95 EEN A on E mayan just —_— of ae per 

Two Acres: lawns, pools, etc. ; two reception, inglenook anc 
garage, ete. IDEAL GENTLEMAN’S FARM 


ALDWICK, NEAR BOGNOR REGIS beams, four bedrooms, bathroom; garage, ete 
AGENCY, 22, High Street, N.W.3. (Tel. : Ham 6947.) 
IN E. DEVON 
WITH THREE-QUARTERS MILE 








-WELL-FURNISHED 

Tw MOON reer fomvece oll - ORSET.—TO LET, charming COUNTRY RESI- 
wo reception, four bedrooms (beds internal sprung) ; D DENCE. Four reception, eight bed, one dressing room, 

TROUT FISHING 


Electric light ; central heating. 














electric fires, kitchen and scullery, bath (h. and c., two bathrooms, usual offices. 
separate lavatory). Big garage. Electric light. Large Cottage ; Stabling for four; Ga-age for four. Garden with 
gardens back and front. October to end March. two tennis courts. Rent £140 p.a.—CR90M, Estate Agent, MALL PICTURESQUE HOUSE and garden. 
Wireless. Telephone. Blandford. - or one ge — of which 35 are arable, 7 orchard, 
wood anc 1¢ rest grass. 
EVERY HOME COMFORT. £3 3s. PER WEEK. . ive ccs . , ; me vies 
Sensint ceslbieunseeper avaliable. EWBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN TWO LOTS. 
. . , ‘Dp a fi ont DREWEAT rT, WATSON & BARTON Apply A. RK. WHITTINGTON, Yarty, Axminster, Devon. 
HALL, 181, Oxford Street, W.1. (Phone : Ger. 4905.) (ES8TB. 1759.) (Tele. 1.) 

















COUNTRY 





LIFE 





August 14th, 





ALSO 


44, S7 


AT RUGBY, 


OXFORD, 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. 


CHIPPING 


BIRMINGHAM, & 


Telephone : 
Regent 0911 (3 lines) 


NORTON. 





Telephone : 
Regent 0911 (3 lines) 
BY DIRECTION OF MAJOR J. K. 
In the Blackmore Vale Hunt; convenient 


for meets of the South and West Wilts and 
the Portman Hunt; one mile from Gilling- 
ham (main line, two-and-a-quarter hours 
London), seven miles Templecombe, four- 
teen miles Sherborne, six miles Wincanton, 
25 miles Salisbury, Shaftesbury six miles ; 
300ft. above sea level, sunny aspect, 
situated in a small, but well-timbered park 

amidst beautiful rural surroundings. 
THE FINE OLD STONE-BUILT 

RESIDENCE 

(part dating from XIVth Century) retains its 
characteristic features and has been care- 
fully modernised. 

Central heating. Company's 
Independent hot 


Main water. 

electric light and power. 

water. 

Everything is in splendid order and well 
maintained, 


CARLTON CROSS, J.P. 





DORSET 


WYKE HALL, GILLINGHAM 


Hall (25ft. by 17ft. 5in.), four other recep- 
tion rooms, billiards or musie room (with 
oak gallery), fifteen bed and dressing rooms 
(also four attics), servants’ hall, kitchen 

with double ** Aga’ cooker. 
THREE COTTAGES 

(more available) 

76 ACRES OF RIC H GRASS- 


LAND. 
LOVELY SHADY. GRoU NDS WITH 
LA 


ABOUT 


Stabling for Eight See ‘s, With three men’s 
rooms over and bath, heated garage for 
three cars, fine model farmery with electric 
light. 
This Unique Property is Freehold, and is 
FOR SALE for the first time for over 
25 vears. Unless sold priv: ately, it will be 
offered by AUCTION in London on 
SEPTEMBER 28TH, 1937. 





Thoroughly recommended by the Auctioneers and Sole Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, James’s Place, 8.W.1. Solicitors, Messrs. MEYNELL & PEMBERTON, 30, Old Queen 
Street, Storey’s Gate, Tate eon S.W 

SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS COTSWOLD HILLS IN ONE OF THE LOVELIEST PARTS OF 

In beautiful rural surroundings. Fifteen minutes by car to | One of the most Delightful Small Houses of Charac ¢r in the RURAL HERTS 


a main line junction, 
centre of a favourite hunt. 





45 minutes from London, 


and in the 





arket, 





Southern aspect, high situation, surrounded by parklands, 


commanding magnificent views. 








ms 


: is Se Ge = 

; ; IDEAL COUNTRY HOME 

for City gentleman, easy motor ride of a main line station, 

} hour by express direct to the City, 300ft. up, away from 
all roads. 


























17th CENTURY MODERNISED RESIDENCE Entrance hall, two sitting rooms, six bedrooms, two The RESIDENCE is a mixture of Queen Anne and Georgian 
standing on light soil with long carriage drive. Lounge dressing rooms, bathroom. periods of architecture. It is in almost perfect order. 
hall, four reception, nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, etc. Main electricity available. Independent hot water. Septic Lounge hall and three sitting rooms, ten bedrooms, four 
Central heating. Electric light. Company's water. tank drainage. bathrooms, servants’ hall. 
STABLING, LARGE GARAGE, AND EXCELLENT GARAGE and OTHER BUILDINGS. ALL MODERN a ‘ ~ 
FARMBUILDINGS. — THREE COTTAGES. Tennis court; kitchen garden. Paddock, ete., of First-rate Stabling and Gee ties Eat About 
Charming old GARDENS and rich pastureland. ABOUT FOUR ACRES 19 ACRES. Golf, Shooting, and Hunting readily obtainable. 
67 OR 100 ACRES FOR SALE at a Moderate Price by Inspected and thoroughly recommended by the Sole 
Inspected and recommended by Messrs. JAMES STYLES Owner’s Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. Agents, Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
and WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 5.W.1.  (L.R.11,010.) James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R. 17,201.) Place, 8.W.1.) (L.R. 8752.) 
(FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED). 
i SSR ary 
‘= 
a aiehwar 
> OR i, 
BEAUTIFUL. GEORGIAN MANSION 
standing in well-timbered Park, near CANTER 
BURY, within easy reach of Sea and SANDWICH and 
DEAL Golf Links. Excellent Gardens, included noted 
walled-in garden and rock garden. ‘Two halls, five reception 
rooms, seven principal bedrooms, seven secondary bed- 
rooms, five maids’ rooms and ample domestic offices and 
outbuildings. Shooting up to about 3,000 Acres if desired ; 
, - , . additional k i buildings f Jairy can be had. O 
OR SALE (privately) that desirable Residence, COULPORT HOUSE, COVE, Dumbartonshire, Scotland, on aa ak, ee oe uiry can be had sic 


the Firth of Clyde. 
one bedroom with bathroom attached, 
room, ample kitchen, seullery, larder, 
store rooms and office. 
extent of ground 5.85 


rental £97 ; acres. 


Further particulars and card to view from KIDSTONS & CO., 50, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


The accommodation comprises : 
three other bedrooms (all with running water), 
and cloakroom 
Central heating throughout ; 
gardener’s cottage containing three rooms, bathroom and scullery ; 


Large lounge, dini 


electric light. 


in modern 


accommodation, servants’ accommodation, including bathroom, 
Conservatory ; 


ng room, drawing room, and morning room, 
and one with dressing room, bath- 


garage for three or four cars; 


condition. Feu-duty £48 3s. ld. ; assessed 





For full particulars, apply to: 
Messrs. G. WEBB & CO., Sittingbourne. 


(Tel. : 56, 2 lines.) 




















A SECLUDED COUNTRY HOUSE 


40 

The building, 
having an attra 
soil 125ft. 
looked, 


ADDIT 


“HH. 


WITH 


with four reception 
is well arranged and very strongly built. 


above 
but have 


FREEHOLD WITH 3% ACRES £5,000 


,’ Throwley House, Faversham, Kent. 


IN SURREY 


SPACIOUS ROOMS 


MINUTES FROM LONDON 


eight bedrooms, 

It faces South, 
etive natural garden and stream on sandy 
sea level. The grounds are not over- 
a good view over common. 


and 


IONAL LAND IF REQUIRED. 


For particulars apply : 

















UCKINGHAMSHIRE.—TO BE LET OR SOLD. 
SMALL GENTLEMAN'S ESTATE, 50 ACRES rich 
grassland. One mile from good Town; under 40 miles from 
London. Good range of Stabling and Outbuildings ; Garage 
for two cars. Immediate possession. House stands in 
secluded grounds, well screened from road; large Garden. 
Electric light, gas, main water ; every up-to-date convenience. 


Three large reception rooms, eight bedrooms.—** A.9967,” 
co COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 





HROPSHIRE-HEREFORD BORDER (about 
2 miles from Ludlow).—-TO LET from Lady Day next 
(or earlier by arrangement), the beautifully situated RESI- 
DENCE known as “ The Lodge,” Overton, with Gardens, 
Stabling, Four Cottages and Farmery, comprising about 
40 ACRES—for very many years past in the occupation of 
the late Colonel Kennedy (Joint Masterofthe Ludlow Hounds). 
The House, which stands on high ground, contains hall, four 
reception rooms, sixteen bedrooms and the usual domestic 
offices. Included in the letting is the Shooting over some 
550 Acres (chiefly woodlands).—Full particulars of EDWARDS, 
RUSSELL & BALDWIN, Land Agents, Hereford. 


T? LET.—FOUR ROOMED COTTAGE, CHIPSTEAD, 

SURREY. Elsan sanitation; Co.’s water; electric 
light. Rent, 60s. 8d. Monthly, exclusive of rates.—‘* A.9968,’ 
co COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 
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BASINGSTOKE AND 


GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 


YEOVIL 





KNOWN AS 


VACANT POSSESSION OF MANSION 


THREE MILES FROM LYME REGIS AND SEATON, 


EIGHT WELL-WATERED HEALTHY FARMS, SMALLHOLDINGS, PASTURE, AND ARABLE 


145 LOTS 


TWO VILLAGES 


VALUABLE WOODLANDS, TROUT-FISHING IN THE 


AND 











Illustrated particulars from the AUCTIONEERS, Basingstoke and Yeovil; or the SOLICITORS, Messrs. WALLIS & PRANCE, Basingstoke. 


SOUTH DEVON COAST 


AXMINSTER, FIVE MILES. 


THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


ROUSDON 


EMBRACING SOME OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SCENERY IN THE COUNTY; IN ALL ABOUT 


2,537 ACRES TWO MILES OF SEA COAST 


THE FAMOUS DOWNLANDS LANDSLIP 





THE DIGNIFIED AND IMPOSING MANSION 


WITH WINDOWS SWEEPING THE SEA FROM START POINT TO PORTLAND BILL 


LANDS, DOWER HOUSE, MANY COTTAGES, FIVE LODGES, 


RIVER AXE. 


MAGNIFICENT BUILDING SITES 


NUMEROUS COTTAGES 


MESSRS. GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, 


are instructed to offer this Estate by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, AXMINSTER, on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14TH, 1937, at Eleven o'clock. 
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Telephone : 





F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS, KENT | STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED, SURREY 
SEVENOAKS 1147-8 


Telephone: OXTED 240 


45, HIGH STREET, REIGATE, SURREY 





I 





Teiephone: REIGATE 2938 








Designed by a famous Architect. 





EAR A VILLAGE and only 
Wells.— Occupying 
views to the South over rural country. 6 
Dressing Room, 2 Bathrooms, 3 Reception Rooms ; 
lent Domestic Offices. 


DOUBLE 
DELIGHTFUL 


GARAGE, CENTRAL HEATING. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 


Inspected and highly recommended by F. D 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., SEVENOAKS (Tel 
and at Oxted and Reigate 


A BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE 


3 miles of Tunbridge 
a delightful position with fine 
Bedrooms, 
excel- 


GARDENS of 2 Acres with Tennis Lawn: 


IBBETT: 
1147-8): 





SURREY—KENT BORDERS 


Delightfully situated in unspoilt wooded country. 


PICTURESQUE XVTH-CENTURY FARM- 
HOUSE, restored and modernised, and containing 
some fine old oak timbers. Reception Rooms, 
6-7 Bedrooms, tiled Offices. Main 
electricity and water. 

DOUBLE GARAGE, ETC. 
GARDENS, orchard, bathing 
in all about 7 ACRES 


BARGAIN PRICE, FREEHOLD 


Particulars of F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
Station Road East, OXTED, SURREY (Tel. : 240), and at 
Sevenoaks and Reigate. 


2 large 
Jathroom; good 


CHARMING 
meadowland ; 


pee and 





LUXURIOUS MODERN HOUSE 










URREY (19 miles London, 1 mile station; magni- 
ticent position with due South aspect and panoramic 
view ; 450ft. above sea level).—Exceptionally choice and 
exquisite architect-designed MODERN RESIDENCE. 
9 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, 4 Reception Rooms, Servants’ 
Hall. Cottage. 2 Garages. 
MATURED AND WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS. 
Central Heating. All Main Se rvices. 

Tennis and other Lawns. Over 7 ACRES. 
Owner desires immediate sale. 
FREEHOLD £5,950 

SACRIFICIAL PRICE. 
Strongly recommended by the Owner's Agents, F. D- 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 45, High Street, 
REIGATE (Tel. : 2938): and at Sevenoaks and Oxted, 


















AUCTIONEERS, 
COUNTRY HOUSE SPECIALISTS. 
VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4. City 1550. 


SURREY 


VALUERS and 


LYONS 


60, QUEEN 








a 
REEHOLD, standing in half-an-acre matured 
gardens. Four bed, large bathroom, two reception. 


Garden lovers’ paradise. 30 minutes London. £1,750 


AIDENHEAD.—Charming RESIDENCE, stand- 
/ ing in two acres. Four bed, two reception. Con- 
venient for golf, hunting and boating. Must sell. Photos. 


All main services. Adjoining thicket. £3,250 
ERTS BORDERS.-—Fine old HOUSE, 300 years 
old. 3-4 bed, three reception. Excellent outbuild- 
ings. Good riding. Send for photos. £2,600 
RIGHTON (9 
bedrooms, two 
Brick-built garage. 


garden. Four 
conveniences. 


miles).—One-acre 
reception. Modern 
Should sell on sight. Only £1,850. 
UFFOLK COAST (9 miles).—One-acre 
Five tosix bed, three reception. Usual offices. 
station and buses. Very attractive. £1,600 
Many other Properties for Sale. 
Send for COUNTRY HOUSE CATALOGUE, 


garden. 
Near 





IN LEAFY BUCKS 


A beautiful old House, 


OLD THATCH, COLDMOORHOLM 
LANE, WELL END, BOURNE END, 
BUCKS 
dates from Jacobean times. It has all the 
charm of old-world days and all the comfort of 
modern conveniences. In perfect running order, 
requiring the minimum of staff. 

FIVE BEDROOMS, 

TWO RECEPTION, 

TWO BATHROOMS, ETC. 

GARDENER’S COTTAGE AND GARAGE. 

A charming little — full of character inside 
and out. 

3,000 GUINEAS FOR QUICK SALE 


’Phone BOURNE END 81, for appointment 
to view. 


set in an enchanting garden of two acres. 
secluded in a glorious countryside. 





Within easy daily reach of London, and yet perfectly 














MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 
(Established over a century 

AND ESTATE AGENTS, © HEL TENHAM. 

* Gillings, Cheltenham.” Telephone : 


LAND 
Telegrams : 


ILLUSTRATED 


CHELTENHAM 
BE SENT ON 


REGISTER OF 


APPLICATION. 





HEART OF THE COTSWOLDS 


OLD.—In magnificent situation, 


T° 
village and seven miles from Cheltenham. The 
ing STONE-BUILT, TILED and GABLED RESID 
with mullioned windows, open fireplaces, etc., 
rooms, five bedrooms (four fitted basins, h. 
three w.c.’s, cloakroom, compact kitchen offices ; 
light ; partial central heating ; excellent water supply. 
garages. Pretty garden; paddock, in all some 33° AC 
Additional Land up to 126 Acres can be 


Tox bER FURNISHED | 
SEASON or longer.—-COTSWOLDS = and 
Three Charming Stone-Built and 
HOUSES, with all conveniences 
Agents, as above. 


COTSWOLDS. 
MANOR 
from 








SOUTHERN 


LETTERCOLLUM, TIMOLEAGUE 
IRISH SPORTING ESTATE; LOVELY POSITIOX ; 


UPERB 
UP-TO-DATE RESIDENCE 


eight bedrooms, two bathrooms (hot water everywhere), 
and domestic offices. 


Entrance hall, four sitting rooms, 


MODERN STABLING GARAGE, AND THREE WORKMEN’S COTTAGES. 
CENTRAL HEATING EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE. 
SHOOTING HUNTING 
GARDENS, PRIME PASTURE AND TILLAGE LANDS. 

196 ACRES 
NO PROMPT REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED 
Apply, ELEANOR, LADY YARROW, c/o HARGROVE & Co., 8, Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


SOUTH 


IRELAND 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


ASPECT ; SUNNY OUTLOOK AND CLIMATE ; 
VIEWS. 





kitchen 








2129. 


PROPERTIES IN 
AND THE WESTERN COUNTIES WILL 


BE s 700ft. 
above sea level. within one mile of well-known Cotswold 
above Charm- 
ENCE, 
three reception 
and c.), bathroom, 
electric 

Two 
‘RES 
rented if required’ 


LET FURNISHED for 6 or 12 months, with 


FISHING IN THE TEST 


TO BE 





ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
In a delightful setting with Gardens sloping to the 
Adjoining old-world Village and 3 miles from Market Town 
and Golf. 
Three sitting and seven or eight bedrooms. 
Electric Light and Modern Conveniences. 


River. 


STABLING, GARAGE, ETC. 
FIRST CLASS TROUT FISHING 
SNIPE AND DUCK SHOOTING 


LEIGH WYATT & SON, Land Agents, Faringdon, 
Berks. (Tel.: Faringdon 30.) 


NORTH DEVON 


(EXMOOR HUNTING DISTRICT). 





bi Mt es 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE; 
well built; compact; labour saving. Three recep- 
tion, eight bedrooms, bathroom, good domestic quarters, 
bathroom. Central heating ; gravitation water. Garage ; 
stables. Charming grounds about 44 ACRES. Gardener’s 
lodge. Extensive views. 

FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Additional meadows (10 Acres) adjoining, if required. 
LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. 
COCKRAM, DOBBS & STAGG, South Molton, 
Devon. (Phone : Southmolton 36.) 














FOR SALE 








FOR HUNTING 
NORTH 
Tiled 
Full particulars 





OLKESTONE.— HOUSE AGEN'S. 
(Oldest established) SHERW OODS (Phone 2255. 








BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT HOUSE, 
Stonefield roof, in good order, Unspoilt 
Cotswold village; two miles Burford. Golf. Main water 
and electric light. Two sitting, four bedrooms.—Apply 
Owner, Mrs. Hutt, Black Bourton, Clanfield, Oxon. 


£1,500. 
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om--m. WALBRER, PRASEEM & STEELE ..2°stu. 


74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW, and 32, CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGIHI 


| DUMBARTONSHIRE 
FOR SALE 
AUCHENHEGLISH, LOCH LOMOND 


i f 
This PROPERTY, in perfect condition throughout, occupies a beautiful situation 
on the shores of the Loch, to which it has a considerable frontage. 





The RESIDENCE contains outer and inner halls, four reception rooms, eleven bed 
and dressing rooms, four bathrooms, suitable servants’ accommodation and complete 
domestic oflices. 


Electric light and central heating. 
GARAGES (for four ears). AMPLE STABLING ACCOMMODATION. 


Entrance ledge, chauffeur’s and gardener’s houses and a small cottage, etc. 


GROUNDS extend to about EIGHTEEN ACRES, including tennis court, tennis 
lawn or bowling green, charmingly arranged gardens, field, woodlands, etc. 


The ground lies between the main road and the Loch, and the amenity is secure. 





BALLOCH, 3 MILES GLASGOW, 22 MILES. 


For full particulars apply WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, Estate Agents, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, as above. 





ANGUS.—THE RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 
FINAVON, FORFAR. FOR SALE 
This compact property lies in Strathmore, one of the best climatic and social districts in Scotland, within fire miles of Forfar. 


| EXTENT 3,500 ACRES 
y, FINAVON HOUSE, recently modernised, is surrounded by wooded policies and gardens, with 
accommodation comprising : 





FIVE RECEPTION ROOMS. 
THIRTEEN PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 
TWO DRESSING ROOMS. FOUR BATHROOMS. 
AMPLE SERVANTS’ ROOMS AND DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING, AMPLE WATER. 
* GRASSPHALT ” TENNIS COURT. 
GARAGE, STABLING. SERVICE COTTAGES. 


SHOOTINGS afford excellent partridge ground, and the coverts are suitable for rearing and showing 
a large head of pheasants. Wild duek and snipe are a feature. Ground game plentiful. SALMON 
and SEA-TROUT FISHING one and three-quarter miles both banks River Southesk and one bank 
two-and-a-half miles. Record: 113 salmon. Eleven arable farms, with suitable houses and steadings, 


let to good tenants. 
RENTAL, £2,883 Qs. 7p. 


Solicitors: LINDSAY HOWE & Co., W.S., 32, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 





Further particulars and orders to view from the Sole Selling Agents, WAIKER, FRASER & STEELE, Glasgow and Edinburgh, as above. 





AYRSHIRE FIFESHIRE (NEWBURGH) KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE 


OR SALE.—The Residential Sporting and Agreule | THE HISTORIC RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
| Vural ESTATE of Manstield, New Cumnock. Extent ESTATE OF 
320 ACRES. The Residence stands amidst well-wooded 
policies with southern exposure and detightful surroundings, PITCAIRLIE. 


FOR SALE.-— By instruction of His GRACE the DUKE 
OF BEDFORD, K.G., his sporting and agricultural 
ESTATE at Creetown. Extent 2,030 ACRES. The shoot- 
EXTENDING TO 970 ACRES. ings on this property have been carefully developed and 





——e S beautiful glen. It is substantially built and saeaa te fightl _ \ i 
contains four reception rooms, six bedrooms (three with = nes a — : rsed for many years; lightly shot and are very we 
basins), dressing room with Nag Ab seosrey Bh oaationr Che iB ESIDENCE, part of which dates ; from ae stocked with all varieties of low ground game. There are 
room, three maids’ rooms, compact modern kitchen with | X1Vth Century, is situated amid Grounds * grcat natura several coveys of Grouse, and the Snipe shooting is good, 
“ Aga” Cooker and complete domestic oftices. Petrol gas charm. ontains three — epuon Reena PURINES SOOM, toads suitable for cars radiate to every part of the ground, 
lighting (water power) ; house wired for clectric light, grid J S¢¥e? bedrooms, dressing room, two een See greatly facilitating shooting. There are Seven Stock and 
hall, four servants’ rooms and complete offices. Dairy Farms with ample buildings, all in a high state of 


system within 14 miles. Excellent water supply. Gerage 








for five cars; stabling: seven cottages. Walled garden, WALLED GARDEN, well stocked. Woodlands extend cultivation, several being farmed by the proprietor end 
tennis court, grass parks. to 80 Acres. producing a rental of £1,691. There is no residence on the 
SHOOTINGS , pnaerre tak tian TI property, but several! Excellent Sites or a Residence can be 
s TING D , SG 1 ‘ h NGS produce attractive mixec ag. 1e rented conveniently. 
SHOOTING PROVIDES GOOD MIXED BAG, coverts are well planted and wild pheasants do very well. eee eee 
GROUSE, PARTRIDGES, PHEASANTS, ETC. TWO ARABLE FARMS, THE WHOLE PROPERTY IS IN) EXCELLENT 
GOOD COVERTS. ie SIX FARMS WITH SUITABLE with suitable Houses and Steadings. ORDER THROUGHOUT. 
TILDINGS ARE WELL LET a 
v os RENTAL, £627 Full further particulars from the Sole Selling Agent 
. vo , . sia ae . Wi . ° “ é “ulars PO ie Sole Se Agents, 
Pa omy peng a Race nig Sas Full particulars from the Sole Selling Agents, WALKER, WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
} a ae a ee FRASER .& STEELE, Glasgow and Edinburgh, as above. as above. 





burgh as above. 








WORTHING (One-and-a-half Miles) RUMSEY & RUMSEY 


nn webeie = ieee fae savin 11, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD. 
ELECTRIC TRAINS TO LONDON IN 80 MINUTES. BOURNEMOUTH. and Branches (Phone 2055 & 2956), 





F AT FIFTY PER CENT. UNDER COST. 
3 ON THE BORDERS OF THE NEW 
FOREST 





bee. fe 
re A PICTURESQUE OLD WORLD 
UNIQUE MARINE BUNGALOW RESIDENCE RESIDENCE 
on rising ground overlooking the sea (with wide stretches of safe sands at low tide), comprising eight bedrooms (fitted thatched roof, completely modernised at considerable 
basins), five well-appointed bathrooms, finely proportioned drawing room, spacious sun parlour, dining room, billiard oer expense. Three bedrooms (h. and ¢.), bathroom, cloak- 
play room. Study. Complete domestic offices. room, two reception rooms, complete offices. Chauffeur’s 
All main services. room.- Two Garages. Electric light. 
GARAGE FOR FOUR CARS. OVER ONE ACRE OF DELIGHTFUL GARDEN. 
Inexpensive Grounds; large lawn facing sea; hard tennis court; near Golf; one mile from the South Downs. To 1 ffered bata on nay 0 

o be offered by / N on # rUS SOTH. 

TO LET UNFURNISHED OR FOR SALE Agents, RUMSEY & RUMSEY, Bournemouth, 


larticulars of the OWNER, “ A. 2962,”" c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 as above. 
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BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


184, vied ROAD, §.W. 3. 
Telephone: Kens. 0855 


WINCHESTER 


’ 

OSITIVELY WITHOUT COMPARISON. 
To secure must view at once. No detailed word- 
ing is necessary. Finely built; perfect order; every 
convenience. Hall and inner hall, three excellent rece ption, 
seven bedrooms, bathroom, fine offices. Main services. 
Lovely beautifully timbered garden. Tennis and croquet 

lawns. TWO ACRES. 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
QUICK BUYER 


BaLpry, 184, 
>.) 








































BENTALL, HORSLEY «& 
S.W.3. (Tel. : Kens. 085 


WEST SUSSEX 
’M'OST BEAUTIFUL, UNSPOILT COUN- 


TRY (4 miles main line; one hour London).— 


Brompton Road, 





A HOME OF CHARM AND CHARACTER. Three 
reception (one 30ft. by 14ft.), six bedrooms, bath. Main 
water ; electric light ; central heating. Stabling. Cottage. 


Garage. Pretty old gardens and 25 ACRES, with stream. 
For Sale owing to recent decease. 





25 ACRES. £2,950 
Sole Agents: BENTALL, Horstey & BALDRY, 184, 

Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Tel. : Kens. 0855.) 

NEAR GUILDFORD 

MUST BE SOLD 
OWNER GOING ABROAD 

INA MARVELLOUS GARDEN, beautifully 
timbered (one man upkeep). Well planned RESI- 
DENCE, approached by drive. Lounge hall, three 


reception, eight bed and dressing rooms, two baths. Main 
services. Cottage; Stabling; Garage. 4} ACRES 
FREEHOLD. 

FIRST OFFER £2,250 


IMMEDIATE INSPECTION IMPERATIVE. 


Sole Agents, BENTALL, Horstey «& 
Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Tel.: Kens. 


HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS 


BETWEEN BASINGSTOKE AND FARN 

HAM.—FEATURING A [ALL HOUSE IN 
ABSOLUTE PERFEC 1 REP ‘AIR. Hall, three fine 
reception, six bed, all fitted basins, bath, central heating. 
A perfect house to run. Garage (two cars). Delightful 


BALDRY, 184, 
0855.) 





gardens ; tennis; orchard ; paddock. 
3% ACRES ONLY £1,850 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road 


S.W.3. (Tel. : Kens. 


0855.) 


























HUGH F. THOBURN, "7D. 


STATION APPROACH, SEVENOAKS Tel. 





KNOCKHOLT, KENT 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


about 600ft. above sea level, in a very secluded 
position with magnificent views. Knockholt Station, two 
miles ; London, 25 minutes ; Sevenoaks, about four miles. 
The accommodation is conveniently arranged and com- 
prises: Six bedrooms, bathroom, three reception rooms. 
good domestic offices. Garage. Charming grounds of 
2} ACRES, with tennis lawn. Central heating. Electric 
light ; gas: Company's water. 


PRICE £2,350 FREEHOLD 





HILDENBOROUGH, KENT 


BET WEEN SEVENOAKS AND TON 
BRIDGE.—A charming MODERN COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE in a really delightful position, almost 
immune from spoliation. About one mile Hildenborough 
Station and five miles Sevenoaks main line station. The 
accommodation has been most compactly planned, and 
comprises : Five six bedrooms, two bathrooms, two/three 
reception rooms, kitchen, scullery. Garage. Well laid-out 
garden of about L's ACRES. All main services. 


PRICE £2,490 FREEHOLD 





























DORNOCH, SUTHERLAND 
“ GRANGE” 


Beside the first tee of the famous Links of the 
Golf Club). 


OR SALE.—This Beautifully-situated HOUSE, oceupy- 
ing a commanding position beside Golf Links and sea, 
will be exposed FOR SALE ata LOW PRICE during the last 
week of August (unless previously disposed of by private 
treaty). Beautiful gardens, including tennis hard court. 
Accommodation : large hall, inner hall, drawing room, sitting 
room, dining room, billiard room, very large music room, 
butler’s pantry, servant's hall, and two w.c.’s on ground floor 
in all five reception rooms, sixteen bedrooms and four bath- 
rooms. Outside buildings all substantially built of stone and 
slate, consist of garage, covered-in car-wash, boot hall, two 
double bedrooms for men servants, bathroom and w.c., gar- 
dener’s tool house, ete. ; excellent acetylene gas plant. Im- 
mediate occupation can be given. Furniture and fittings to 
be Sold the two days previous to sale. 


Royal Dornoch 


For further particulars and orders to view apply to 
JOHN SUTHERLAND, Estate Agent, Dornoch. 








HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.1. 
Business Established over 100 years. 











TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.1 
(MUSEUM 7000) 


5, GRAFTON ST., 


OLD BOND ST., W.I 
(REGENT 4685-6) 


MAPLE 


& CO., LTD. 





HIGH UP WITH PICTURESQUE VIEWS OF THE THAMES 


FROM 


ONLY 28 MILES TOWN GOLF UNDER A MILE. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERNIZED 
RESIDENCE 
CHOICE DECORATIONS. 
Central heating; Co.'s services. Oak parquet 
floors, sycamore panelling, ete. 
Lounge (30ft. by 20ft.), drawing and dining 
rooms, billiard room, four principal bedrooms, 
two bathrooms, two servants’ rooms and 
bathroom. 

TWO GARAGES. STABLING, ETC. 
TERRACED GARDENS OF 2} 
ACRES 
Withswimming pool and picturesque woodland, 
also river garden (a few minutes’ walk) with 
wet boathouse, with balcony ; two rooms. 


FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 


LTD., 





Specially recommended by the Agents, MAPLE & Co., as above. 


W. BROWN & CO. 


BERKHAMSTED, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, 
Herts (Tel. 96). Herts (Tel. Boxmoor 137). 








AYLESBURY, 
Bucks (Tel. 36). 


FURNISHED HUNTING BOXES TO BE LET FOR THE 1937-38 SEASON 
Notte GENTRE, OFTHE WHADDON | J EAR PRINCES RISBOROUGH (Old Berkeley 


CHASE, with stabling for ten; six bedrooms, three : J oe ee = : : , 
: Fi : : ie PF Country), containing eight to ten bedrooms, thre¢ 
Ty a bathroom, usual offices, etc. Rent: bathrooms, four reception rooms, compact domestic offices. 
£7 7s. per week 

WO COTTAGES (in the centre of the Old Berkeley) 

containing together four bedrooms, bathroom (two cars ; 

could be arranged), four reception rooms ; garage for two, 
stabling for two (or more). Rent £7 7s. per week. 


UNFURNISHED HUNTING BOXES TO BE LET 
A ROTHSCHILD ESTATE.—Seven bed- 


RING, 
Herts (Te 135). 








A very easily run house ; small paddock ; garages for three 
stabling for two or more could be arranged. 


Rent: £21 per week, or near offer. 





HH UNTING with the Old Berkeley, Bicester and On3.. two bathrooms, three reception rooms ; 
Whaddon Chase. Six bedrooms, two bathrooms, two garage stabling for two: One Acre. Hunting with the 
oe at ae ae a by Bicester, Old Berkeley and Whaddon Chase. Rent: £150 


per annum. 


FOR SALE 


NLY FOUR MILES FROM. ee BICESTER KENNELS, 
Meets of the Whaddon Chase. RLY TUDOR RESIDENCE, with seven bedrooms, 
reception rooms, ete. Stabling, paddoe k of 7 Acres ; hard tennis court, etc. 





and within easy reach of many of the 
two bathrooms, three 





Particulars from Messrs. W. BROWN @& Co., as above (preferably their Aylesbury Office). 


DRUMNAGESK, ABERDEENSHIRE 














OR SALE, at a moderate price, this Attractive DEESIDE RESIDENCE, situated near Aboyne, in secluded and easily 
maintained grounds of about TEN ACRES. 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, BILLIARD ROOM, GUN ROOM, TWELVE BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, SIX 
BATHROOMS AND AMPLE SERVANTS’ ACCOMMODATION. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
LARGE GARAGE, TWO COTTAGES AND BOTHY. LAUNDRY. 
Modern fittings and first-class condition throughout. 
AMPLE OPPORTUNITIES OF RENTING SHOOTING AND FISHING NEAR. 
Particulars and cards to view from R. W. JOHNSTON, F.S.1., Estate Agent, 217, Union Street, Aberdeen. 
Solicitors, Messrs. RAMSAY, MENZIES & WILSON, 121, West George Street, Glasgow. 
FOR SALE.—Well-built SMALL HOUSE and Buildings ATH.—Attractive well-built RESIDENCE; quiet 
5.8 23 ACRES of well-watered Pasture, quietly situated situation. Three reception rooms, hall, cloakroom, six 


bedrooms, bathroom ; 
near park. 
c/o COUNTRY 

Garden, W.C.2. 


pleasant garden ; select neighbourhood 
All main services. £2,000.—Apply * A.9964," 
LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 


modern drainage ; public water and 
Vacant possession owing to death. 
LIDDLE & HEANE, Solicitors 


and all in ring fence ; 
electricity ; telephone. 
Railway one mile.—Apply 
Newport, Salop. 





@ What enjoyment there is in 
having an Aviary in your garden 
. and your pleasure is doubled 
by knowing that the birds are 
happily housed in a well designed 
Aviary from Hobson's. Their 
brightness, their song will plainly 
say “thank you,” and repay 
your choice. 
The perfect design of Hobson 
Aviaries is backed by nearly half- 
a-century’s constructional ex- 
perience. Your birds could have 
no better or healthier home. 
SPAN ROOF AVIARY (illus- 
tration). Size 6 X3'x4' high to 
eaves. Price £5 0 0. Carriage 
paid. For complete specification 
of this and other models, send 
for the illustrated Catalogue, 


J. T. HOBSON and CO., 
(Dept. 154), BEDFORD. 


HOUSED 
IN THIS 
HOBSON 





1 ARIE Ss 





HOBSON 
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METAL WINDOWS 


BRITISH MADE WITH BRITISH STEE! 


2®..THE WEATHER: -- 





LIFE. 


MOVING? 


Let the Railway do it 
by Road-Rail Container 











® Door-to-Door without 
handling 


¢ Low charges 
e Expert Packing 


e Reduced Rail fares 
for all members of 
the family to the 
new home station 


USE THE HOUSEHOLD 
REMOVAL SERVICE OF THE 


G.W.R ° LMS 
L‘N°'E’R ° S.R 

















When drives get 
dusty or muddy 


It is then that the need for COLDCOAT 
becomes so uncomfortably apparent. 
This cold applied bitumen will securely 
bind gravel, stone, ash and clinker 
surfaces, so that they remain dustless 
when dry, firm and clean when wet, 
keeping a neat and natural appearance, 
without attention, the whole year 
round. COLDCOAT needs no skill or 
special apparatus. 


Booklet LI54 gives full par- 
ticulars and prices — may we 
send you a free copy ? Write to: 


BERRY WIGGINS & CO., LTD. 
Water Lane, Stratford, London, E.15 


lf desired, a free Dy. 
estimate will be sub- G 
wy 

















MODERN GLASSHOUSES 


Of distinction in 
DESIGN, 
CONSTRUCTION 
and 
EQUIPMENT. 





Special attention 
to renewals and 
replacements. 





Estimates free. Visits of inspection by arrangement. 
MESSENGER & CO., LTD.., 2'Hesting engineers, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. |. 
Telephone: 2691 Loughborough ; 5409 Victoria, London. 











DCOAT- 
y by 
mitted for doing the CUA ‘ 
work by contract. Ry, ROEM ENG Lane 

ete 











For 


FIRE PROTECTION, 
FIRE ESCAPES, 
WATER SUPPLY, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


for Country Mansions 


By Appointment 


Consult 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS Ltpo Greenwich S.E.10 


Experienced Representatives sent to 
any part of the Country to advise. 
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IN THE HOLIDAYS 


HE long summer holidays give many boys their first chance 

of shooting. It may not be, so to speak, real, fully “‘ grown- 

up” shooting, but it is real shooting at small-game. In most 

cases the humble rabbit is the first quarry, and most early 

efforts are at the sitting target. I am quite in favour of this, 
for boys have to learn to judge the effective range of a gun, and these 
unhurried stalks all tend to provide a good background. 

The best small gun for a boy of, say, thirteen is a 14-bore shotgun. 
These can be had as cheap single-barrels or as rather more expensive 
doubles. The latter are the better, provided that they are ordinary 
reduced models of the ordinary hammerless shotgun. Nearly ail 
.410 guns are now chambered for the “ Four Long” cartridge, and 
they are perfectly efficient up to thirty or so yards. They are excellent 
for rabbiting and squirrelling, and can be used with modest results 
in real field shooting with adults in September. 

If a boy is only going to get occasional rabbiting, a single-barrelled 
.410 is adequate. If he is going to get a good many chances of shooting, 
it is wiser to equip him with a proper double- barrelled .410, which will 
last him until he is old enough to handle a full-sized 12-bore game gun. 

I think the first thing to do when giving a boy a gun is to put 
him into the hands of a reliable senior for a little practical instruction 
on the proper way to handle and carry it and the rules about unloading 
before getting over a gate or through a fence. Also, I consider it wise 
for that senior to demonstrate to the boy what a very dangerous weapon 
a shotgun is at close range. The discharge of a shot a foot or two 
away from a few pine boards or packing-case lids is a useful way of 
dissipating any ideas that shotgun pellets are as innocent as airgun slugs. 
Once a boy knows what a shotgun can do, he has respect for it and is 
likely to be very much more careful. 

It is not very difficult to get permission for a schoolboy to shoot 
a few rabbits. Most farmers are only too pleased, provided they are 
quite certain that the boy will not shoot at other game. If the shooting 
is, as is usual, let, it is as well for the boy to make friends with the 
keeper, too. The keeper may be too busy to help the boy much, but 
he may let him “ tag round”’ with him and teach him a few things. 

From the slow and cautious stalk of the first few sitting rabbits, 
progress to snap-shooting at moving targets is fairly rapid. The essen- 
tial need is practice, and a very fair practice range can be very easily 
improvised with a pile of empty tins and a big catapult. The catapult 
consists of two strong and fairly high stakes, driven well into the ground. 
The elastic consists of an old inner tube from a car wheel. A device 
of this kind will provide the young gunner with every kind of shot from 
‘ground game”’ to fast-driven “ birds.”’ If proper clay pigeons are 
used, these break up when hit; but it is perfectly easy, provided one 
has a safe, open background, to produce an excellent shooting school, 
with no more expense than an old motor tyre and some tins from the 
refuse dump. 

Once some skill at the moving target is attained, the horizon of 
possible and permissible shooting is extended, and the wood pigeon, 
the running rabbit, and the grey squirrel can be counted as possible 


quarry. They are all creatures not desirable in their present abundance 
in the countryside. 

In the usual course of things, boys go back to school before regular 
shooting has begun in the countryside, and any chance of attending a 
grown-up shoot may have to be deferred till the Christmas holidays. 
In any case, it is always best for a boy to go out once or twice as a spec- 
tator, under the wing of an older gun, before he is allowed to take a 
place asagun. He has to learn the elements of proper company manners 
with a gun. His experience to date may have taught him safety so far 
as he is personally concerned; but carrying a gun in company is a 
different matter, and requires meticulous attention to the rules until 
these rules grow into habits of safety. This early drilling is usually 
very effective, because it is quite clear that, until it is mastered, a boy 
will not be allowed to shoot with other guns. Incidentally, there are 
few sportsmen who do not appreciate it when they see a youngster, 
who is obviously a novice, going through the routine of safety and 
good manners with seriousness and youthful concentration. It shows 
that the boy has been properly taught and is a suitable candidate for 
membership of the fraternity of sportsmen. 

Some keepers or servants can teach something of this; but the 
right teacher is an uncle or an older man of the boy’s own class, for 
there is a good deal to be learnt, which is manners as well as a traditional 
code for the safety of the field. In practice, I do not consider boys 
dangerous if they have had a little real practical shooting and have been 
properly disciplined. I do not feel quite the same about the youngster 
who has simply had a “ course’ at a shooting school. He may shoot 
better, but I think those holidays with rabbit and wood-pigeon teach 
a great deal more than simply shooting. 

On the other hand, nothing can be better for the country trained 
boy than a course at a shooting school before he takes, at sixteen or 
seventeen, to his first 12-bore. It is not possible to lay down ages, for it 
is really a matter of growth. A boy who has learnt to shoot with the 
relatively small killing circle of a .410 bore will always be a good shot 
when promoted to the larger bore. 

The question holiday-makers will ask is: how to get into touch 
with rabbit-shooting ? A small minority of boys are born to land, 
and come to these things as by right of inheritance. There are, however, 
far more youngsters in the country as summer tenants or visitors, and 
little provision is made for them. 

I think that the best way is for the parent to go to the local parson 
and say: “I have a boy who is keen on shooting. Can you put me 
in contact with a local farmer or landowner who would not mind a 
youngster who wants to shoot rabbits ?”’ There are very few people 
who will refuse boys or parents of the right type, and if a boy is really 
keen and has good manners, he will find the olde: generation more than 
kindly. It is, after all, a thing that the older generation should do, and 
I have, I think, given enormous pleasure to all sorts of youngsters by 
giving them the freedom of the fields. It is such a small concession, 
but it is so full of joy to them that we can well ignore the possible dis- 
turbance of game. nw. B.C. P. 

















| WESTLEY RICHARDS & CO. LTD. 

| Makers of 

HIGH GRADE GUNS & RIFLES 
FOR ALL CARTRIDGES 


Private Shooting Grounds London & Birmingham 
23, Conduit Street, London, W.! 


Telephone: Mayfair 5886 


The razor for 
the connoisseur 














ALL SHOOTING REQUISITES 


MORTIMER & SON 
86, GEORGE STREET, send for Catalog 
"Phone EDINBURGH. | 





jector G A beautifully made 
. fi hon in a calibre from 


| 

| “CROWN” MODEL Hammerless 
and finished 

| 12 to 28 at the very moderate price of 


w. GREENER LTD. 
40, Pall Mall London, 8.W.1 ont St. Mary’s 
, Birmingham, 4 


10 0 





ey You will not know 
true shaving comfort 














until you experience 
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RIGBY “« 


43, SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


NEW_ERA 72s wer 


(De Luxe 
ra % 12/6 

















(lateral) 
10, 





HENRY ATKIN’S 


CARTRIDGES 
are all loaded on the premises and 
are guaranteed to be accurately and 
scientifically loaded by hand. 


High Velocity and all Standard Loads. Tee es 












SMOKED BY CONNOISSEURS 
LD OVER 


NEV 
STANDARD STANDARD 
(Natural) 
16 


Write for Booklet of Shapes to Dept. C.L. 
OPPENHEIMER PIPES LTD. 


38, Finsbury Square, 










the excellence of an 
Eclipse Razor. 





RAZORS 
and BLADES 
all leading Chemists, 
sers, Stores, etc. 


anufacturers : 


CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 







(Rich Ruby 
Vinish) 76 





London, £.C 











Prices 12/6 to I9/- per 100 


Carriage paid on 500 by goods train in Gt. Britain 


HENRY ATKIN, Ltd. 


88, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.! 
GUN & RIFLE MAKERS 


Telegrams : ** Atkinello, Phone, London.” 
Telephone: Whitehall 4644 


Royal Sovereign, The Duke, 























WHY RUN ANY RISK FROM DEFECTIVE SANITATION? 
APPLY TO THE ECONOMIC COMPANY LTD., 147, MARYLEBONE RD., N.W. 


for particulars of their guaranteed patent system of drainage restoration carried out by experts. 
Padd. 2273. 


*Phone : Est. 38 years. 


LAXTON’S STRAWBERRIES 


Gold Medal awarded, Chelsea, 1936 and ig 5 King George, 


Tardive de Leopold, etc. Plants in small pots, 30/- per 100. Open 
ground runners, 10/- per 100. Full Catalogue No. 8 and Cultural 
Hints free on application. 

LAXTON BROS., BEDFORD, LTD. 
Strawberry Specialists, Bedford. 
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CRUFT’S KENNEL NOTES 


EN surely must have been in a 
freakish humour when they in- 
vented the Griffon Bruxellois, for 
dogs with this formation of face 
seem farther from the natural than 

any other. Perhaps he came in the first instance 
more by accident than design, and when the 
people of Brussels realised they had got some- 
thing whimsical they accentuated his peculiar- 
ities. A rough griffon looks a real swashbuckler 
with his moustaches and beard, his abbreviated 
nose and his upturned under-jaw. We do not 
know precisely of what sort of mixture 
he was compounded, but it is evident 
that the breed came from several crosses, 
in which King Charles spaniels, York- 
shire and Irish terriers may have had a 
part. Fifty years ago or more the work- 
ing classes of Belgium derived profit from 
their breeding, and a stimulus was given 
to them when they received Royal 
patronage. We have seen it stated in a 
French paper that a few years after the 
Waras many as 2,000 families in Brussels 
alone were engaged in the pursuit. 

Since they came heie in the early 
*nineties they have become the favoured 
of a select circle, and people in search 
of a household pet that is not altogether 
like the common herd are proud to have 
a griffon, which they find makes a sport- 
ing little creature. They can take a 
reasonable amount of exercise without 
tiring, and they have plenty of pluck and 
impudence. At the same time they are 
so tiny that they are never in the way 
indoors, their weight being from five to 
ten pounds. Some are still smaller than 
the minimum. Here they are divided 
into roughs and smooths, although, 
strictly speaking, the latter term is in- 
correct. The word “ griffon’? means 
rough. That being so, how can a 
smooth really be a griffon at all? In 
Belgium they are called Brabangons ; 
but there is really method in our incon- 
sistency, in spite of the name. The two are 
identical, except for coat, which in their case 
makes an enormous difference. As with wire 
and smooth fox-terriers, it is difficult to make 
the inexpert understand that both have the 
same points under their jackets. 

The colour of a Griffon Bruxellois is red. 
In Belgium a third variety is known as the 
Griffon Belges, which is invariably black. We 
have the blacks as well, and here again they are 
just a variety of the parent stock. A good deal of 
unnecessary confusion would be caused if we 
had Griffons Bruxellois, Brabangons, and 
Griffons Belges. It is better that they should 
be subdivided into three varieties; otherwise, 
the idea that they weré of different type might 
become prevalent. We give to-day an illus- 
tration of a well known prize-winning black, 
Vulcan Varro, the property of the Hon. Mrs. 
Ionides, a member of Cruft’s Dog Show Society, 
who lives at Orleans House, Twickenham. 

In that pleasant spot Mrs. lonides has 
ample room for the gratification of her hobbies 
in breeding griffons and poodles, in both of 
which she has a remarkably strong hand. 
Several rooms are set apart for the dogs, so 
large that there is no danger of overcrowding. 
As a welcome change, good for dogs as well as 
human beings, they take up their summer 
quarters at Buxted Park from May _ until 


Am 


October. No wonder they always look in such 
beautiful condition. The dogs are not kept 
merely as vehicles for bringing fame by their 
successes in the show-ring, for Mrs. lonides 
is much attached to them. She has done 
a great deal especially for the griffons, having 
imported typical ones for the purpose of 
giving herself and British breeders a change 
of blood. Vulcan Mephisto, a black-and-tan 
from abroad, though not a show dog exactly, 
has the points that make him valuable at 
stud as well as the pedigree. 





VULCAN VARRO, a black Griffon Bruxellois. 


owned by the Hon. Mrs. Ionides 


Vulcan Varro, the original of our picture, 
was made the best of breed at five consecutive 
shows up to Richmond. He was unlucky, 
inasmuch as no certificates were offered at 
these particular shows. ‘There are not many 
set apart for the breed in the annual round. 
He was bred at home from Hobo Too and 
Vulcan Vinca, and contains a lot of the Vulcan 
blood. He has just passed his second year, 
and his mistress is justly proud of him, various 
judges having described him as the best black 
they have seen for years. Young stock in 
abundance is in the kennels, and gives promise 
of upholding their reputation worthily in the 
near future. 

The following members won Cruft’s 
Coronation spoons at the Paignton show: 
Mr. J. A. Gilbert, Mrs. Westcott, Mr. J. S. 
Harford, Mr. J. H. J. Braddon, Miss M. 
Masland, Mr. R. Rowlands, Mrs. Rigby and 
Mrs. Raymond Mallock. 

Brighton dog show on September 8th is 
an event that all like to patronise on account 
of the pleasant surroundings and good manage- 
ment. Cruft’s Dog Show Society is offering 
a Coronation spoon for members in every 
breed—for best puppy when scheduled, and 
in graduate, etc., when not. It is also guarantee- 
ing two classes confined to members, and 
offering a special for the best exhibit in them. 





The FORD V-8 
UTILITY CAR 





Aditi 





the ideal vehicle for Country 
house, station or hotel service. 
Amply powered with an 8-cyl- 
inder engine, the car will per- 
pong heavy duty at moderate 
cost. 
Prices from £275. (Ex works) 
From South London's oldest established Ford dealers. 
* SPECIAL! A few V.8. 22 h.p. Cars, used 


demonstrations only. Fully equi , taxed. 
Fitted Radio. Guaranteed. = = £160. 


F. H. PEACOCK, LTD. 


219-221, BALHAM HIGH ROAD, S.W.I7 
Telephone : STReatham 4000 














BELLMEAD KENNELS, LTD. 
Haslemere, Surrey. 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
KENNEL MAIDS AND KENNEL OWNERS 
The best tuition obtainable in all branches of kennel 
work. Terms 15 weeks, 30 weeks or one year. 


Prospectus on application. 
Patron: H.R.H. Princess MaRlz LOUISE. 
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EN-TOUT-CAS 


LAWN TENNIS COURTS at The 


ALL ENGLAND CL 





Phote by E Trim 4 Gy 














By Appointment ee 
By appointment to 
H.M the Kiny of Sweden 


‘EN-TOUT-CAS’ COURTS 7 


(Used annually for British Junior Championships) 


OTHER MAKES OF HARD COURTS 
Total - 


858 EN-TOUT-CAS Lawn Tennis and 
Squash Courts made during 1936 


529 Ordered from Jan. | to June 30, 
1937 





Send for latest Booklets 
1. HARD LAWN TENNIS CouRTS wr oy 
2 sQUASH COURTS AND SWIMMING POOLS. 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., syston, teicester 


London Office in Fortnum & Mason’s Sports Dept., 182, Piccadilly, W. | 





ARE YOU SHORT 
OF WATER’? 


The Blake Hydram will raise water to any 
height and distance without power cost 


However remote the 
situation of your house 
or farm, you can enjoy 
a good water supply at 
all seasons of the year 
by means of a Blake 
Hydram, providing you 
have a spring, burn, 
river, or any running 
stream on your land, 
no matter how small 







Why pay heavy water 
rates if you have a 
small spring or stream 
running on your land 


From Miss K. M. Courtauld, Knight's Farm, Earis Coine, 
12.2.27 


Dear Sirs—The Hydram you fixed here 43 years ago has 
done its work splendidly; we are never short of water. 
It supplies two sets of farm buildings, house, stable and 
cottage. I cannot think what we should do without it. 
I have since put in a second Hydram to supply some 
cottages—Yours faithfully, K. M. Courtauld 


ESTATE WATER SUPPLY BOOK NO. 14 
sent on request 

This informative book is free on application. Experienced 

engineers sent any distance to inspect and report. Please 

write freely 


Some users: 

His Majesty The King The Duke of Sutherland 
The Ducny of Cornwall The Duke of Leeds 
H.R.H. Duke of Connaught The Duke of Marlborough 
The Duke of Buccleuch The Duke of Grafton 

The Duke of Devonshire The Duke of Somerset 
The Duke of Westminster The Duke of Bedford 

The Duke of Cleveland The Duke of Rutland 
The Duke of Portland The Duke of Roxburghe 


JOHN BLAKE Ltd., Water Supply Engineers, ACCRINGTON 
Established over 70 years 
Uleter Agents: JOHN McCANDLESS LTD., COLERAINE. 


Blakes 


Hydrams 


“&& 
Telephone 
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and Sofas 








SPRING DANCE FLOORS 
FURNITURE & DECORATION 


HOWARD & SONS LTD. 


31, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.I 
(Late of Berners Street) 
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IN THE FOREST OF BIRSE 


“Fly the birds as they will, I can happily lie 
Watching cloud-shadows play-hide and seek with the sky, 
Skimming forest and croft, green, purple, and gold, 
When the heather scent’s sweeter than nectar of old.” 
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THE 
NATIONAL THEATRE 


HE chorus of spontaneous abuse that greeted the 

news of the acquisition of the South Kensington 

site for the National Theatre was typically English. 

“No need,” “the public knows what it wants,” 
“no grandmotherly or schoolmasterly guidance,”’ “‘ to have 
no National ‘Theatre is a tribute to our liberty.”” Admittedly 
the position is not ideal, though the site is an excellent one, 
and obviously the whole project is a venture. But this 
unreflecting disapproval uses the identical arguments that 
have always been brought for centuries against any innovation 
in this country. It was exactly in these terms that the 
citizens of London scrapped Wren’s plans for replanning 
the City after the Fire of London, and defended its out-of- 
date architecture—the greatest and most bitterly regretted 
victory of conservative commercialism over an idealistic 
proposal. The same phrase—“ the public knows what it 
wants,” or alternatively, “is not yet sufficiently educated,” 
has defeated most subsequent attempts to introduce a new 
idea to the public: the controlling of the growth of big 
towns, the establishment of national parks, and delayed 
such now popular innovations as open air swimming baths, 
and the provincial theatre festivals headed by Stratford. 
The argument that existing West End theatres provide all 
we desire or deserve is, if true, a melancholy one, to judge 
by the range of fare provided this summer, for example. 
No doubt this sorry provision was all that could be made to 
pay under the costly rentals of the West End. But was it 
creditable, let alone satisfying to the educated public that is 
ready to go to the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells ? 

It is the success of these low-priced outlying theatres 
that contradicts the bland assertions of our reactionaries. 
The South Kensington site is in the heart of a fairly well- 
to-do residential area of potential playgoers, where the Albert 
Hall draws colossal audiences. Overhead costs will be 
sufficiently low for prices to be moderate, aided by the 
endowment which it is now the aim of the organisers to 
raise. Moreover, the object of a National Theatre is not 
only to produce plays. It envisages a training centre for 


young actors and actresses, the formation of a stock of 
scenery and costumes and of workshops, and the provision 
of touring companies. 


British drama is the finest in the 
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world, yet what systematic use is made of it for what are 
called “ cultural relations ” ? Companies touring the world, 
playing not only Shakespeare and the classics, but Wilde, 
Shaw, Barrie, Galsworthy, Maugham, can be visualised. 
Similarly the theatre will be available for productions of 
important foreign plays, rarely seen in the commercial 
theatre, and for visits of foreign national theatre companies, 
including the admirable Irish players. 

Of course there are problems. One of them will be the 
relations between the National Theatre and the Vic—Wells. 
From what Lord Lytton has said, there is a possibility that 
all three may be linked together. “Any competition would 
be a great misfortune, and if Miss Bayliss could see her way 
to coping with three theatres instead of two, the National 
Theatre would have no better adviser than her. In any 
case, the Vic-Wells has shown that there is a great and 
increasing demand for the best, and has shown how it can 
be provided. The National Theatre will be well advised 
to work along the same lines, supplementing and co- 
operating, rather than to launch out immediately into 
expensive spectacular ventures. 


THE HARVEST 
‘Gyet ter WEATHER,” at or just before the time 


of harvest, makes most farmers think their prospects 

more golden too; and to the casual observer of 
the countryside, the rippling miles of cornfields shimmer- 
ing under an August sun, such as held the height of heaven 
last week, seem to foretell unlimited abundance. If 
such harvests are not always as golden as they seem, there 
can be no doubt that the past month has seen, almost every- 
where, a vast improvement in all the corn crops, and seeing 
that the harvest itself is already well in hand in many parts, 
the prospects are now pretty clear. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture reports indicate that in most areas wheat yields will 
be below the average. Early sown autumn varieties were 
generally vigorous and healthy, or showed more promise 
than late sown and spring wheat which, owing to adverse 
weather conditions, have been generally thin and patchy. 
The same is true of the oats and barley crops. The rain in 
mid-July, however, did much good to the corn and root 
crops in districts where the ground had become parched, 
and now the fine hot weather of early August has done much 
to redeem the ravages of the cold wet spring. The general 
report at present is that though a bumper harvest is not to 
be expected in the country as a whole, the wheat crop is 
likely to yield more heavily than last year, when a great 
many farmers were disappointed. Barley is definitely below 
the average in the eastern counties, though it has done 
better in the north and west. As for oats, Scotland and 
Wales have done well; in England they are below the 
average. 

The complaint that last week’s hot sun brought on the 
harvest with too much of a rush, can hardly be very seriously 
taken by those who remember some harvests of the past ; 
but there are other facts which will cause more local dis- 
content. In places heavy rains have destroyed some fine 
crops; on the clay land which lay water-logged through 
the winter and spring, farmers can hardiy hope to make 
a profit this season, and this has coloured their views 
of the Government’s proposals in the new Agricultural 
Act, especially as far as barley and oats are concerned. 
Those proposals have been carried a stage further by the 
appointment of a “ Land Fertility Committee,” under the 
chairmanship of Lord Cranworth, and details of the 
‘* Fertility Scheme ” are to be announced as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile it has been suggested that the new Act, with its 
“insurance” scheme for oats and barley growers will, 
coupled with the rise in the cost of feeding-stuffs, encourage 
many farmeis to grow more oats and barley in future, in 
order to make their farms more self-sufficient. The rise 
in feeding stuff prices in the last twelve months has increased 
costs of production so far as livestock is concerned by about 
12 per cent., and in these circumstances it would hardly 
be surprising if farmers reduced their catch crop areas, 
increased their production of fodder crops and purchased 
less in the way of feeding stuffs. 
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Broome Park, Lord Kitchener’s countrv house 


TERRIERS IN CAMP 


MONG those who have been benefiting from 
this August’s long, sunny days, not in health 
only, but—we had almost said—professionally, 
are the Territorial Army units now in training. 

This year the keenness shown and the smartness of the 
troops is really remarkable. The one grouse—and it is old 
and well-justified—is that of lack of proper equipment for 
the War Office’s Cinderella. But though Divisional Signals 
may still be doing their best with junk left over from the 
last war, there are signs that the authorities are at last aware 
that the game of “let’s pretend” is just about finished. 
The most impressive advance is in the realistic nature of the 
exercises, especially so far as cover from the air is concerned. 
A great variety of programmes have been adopted. At 
Arundel Park, for instance, an attempt has been made to 
simulate actual problems of the North-West Frontier of 
India. At Bulford, the Devon and Cornwall Infantry 
Brigade have been specialising in smoke screen concealment. 
The taking over of the responsibility for the anti-aircraft 
defence of the country by the Territorial soldier, gives him 
the most important duty which any man in any service has 
to fulfil, and there are many signs that he realises it. What 
is better still, he regards it as a strictly practical job. 
Mechanical efficiency for him ; not “ furs and feathers.”’ 


WATCHERS OF THE SKIES 
— Anti-Aircraft units and the Civilian Observer Corps 
have had an exciting week. The defensive belt round 
London linked the most rustic spots together—corners 
of cornfields more familiar to partridges than to men, 
junctions of footpaths, a watch-tower not used for its purpose 
these five hundred years or more. The new corps, equipped 
with sandwiches and great coats, in case the nights 
turned chilly, besides glasses and more complicated instru- 
ments, had little leisure. Every few minutes aircraft had to 
be identified, their height gauged, and their direction of flight 
to be transmitted instantly to headquarters. Within a 
couple of minutes intercepter squadrons had taken off from 
distant aerodromes, their swift ascents directed to converge 
on the deduced line of the raiders. Meanwhile searchlights 
were combing the sky with their fans, and the Territorial 
anti-aircraft batteries putting into hurried practice the 
technique learnt on many winter evenings. ‘There were 
innumerable thrilling sights for ‘‘ non-combatant ” watchers, 
too, as when the searchlights picked up a bomber and 
diving fighters “ destroyed ” it with a Verey light. ‘The 
week has been an immensely useful one, not least in trying 
out the new network of civilian watchers on whom, in a real 
emergency, so much would depend. 


THE FATE OF BROOME PARK 
E understand that this splendid Kentish house, which 
was the home of Lord Kitchener, is likely to be sold 
for demolition, unless someone can be found who is able 
to save it. A month ago the property was put up for 
auction, but no offer was received that reached the reserve 
figure, either for the house and park as a whole, or for the 
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house and its immediate surroundings. ‘That so fine a 
building should be destroyed does not bear thinking on. 
Besides, having been Lord Kitchener’s country house, it 
has many other associations: it was the home of the 
Oxindens, one of the oldest of Kentish families, and before 
them of the Dixwells, and it figures in “ The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” Architecturally, it belongs to the small and 
interesting group of Charles I houses, characterised by their 
elaborate Flemish gables and fine brickwork, which includes 
Swakeleys, near Uxbridge, and the Queen’s House at Kew. 
Before the War the house was restored by Lord Kitchener 
in a manner consorting with his motto: “ Thorough.” 
There nust be some use to which it could be put—a school, 
a hotel, or a country club, such as Swakeleys has become, 
if no one is forthcoming to buy it for private ownership. 


S.P.A.B. 
| gp wearsney this year the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings celebrated its diamond jubilee with 
a banquet, at which Lord Esher amusingly summarised the 
objects for which it stands. Since then the Georgian Group 
has come into being with the special aim of protecting as 
much as possible of our eighteenth century architecture, 
realising, as Lord Esher put it, that “ while the human race 
is pleasantly and easily replaced, the houses in which they 
live are not.”” The formation of this Georgian fighting- 
squadron is perhaps the most important event of the year 
which the Society’s latest report has to record. If they have 
been mustered too late to save the Adelphi or Sir Joseph 
Banks’s house in Soho Square, we look forward to a long 
list of successful battle honours which they will be able 
to emblazon on their colours. In some ways last year was 
a difficult one for the Society after the loss of Mr. A. R. 
Powys, their secretary; but his place is being ably fiiled 
by Mr. William Palmer. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Mr. Powys gave his life for the cause to which he was 
devoted. It is pleasant to learn that a fund of over {1,500 
has been raised for his widow and two children. ‘The 
fund is still open, and the trustees will be glad to receive 
any further gifts from friends or admirers of Mr. Powys’s 
work. 


HIGH SUMMER 


The spring is out of mind, 
The cherry-bloom forgot. 
The August noon is blind 
With sun in sultry kind 
In field and orchard plot. 


Glad bloom is everywhere 
In country beauty set. 
The summer’s prime is here, 
But not the prime o’ the year. 
The year’s prime is not yet. 
It comes when growth is stilled 
With harvest home, and then 
The orchard and the field 
Content and quiet yield 
To happy countrymen. 
Eric CHILMAN 
YACHTS BIG AND SMALL 
HE better boat and, without any disparagement of Mr. 
Sopwith’s gallantry, the better knowledge of local 
conditions, have enabled|the United States to retain the 


“* America’s”” Cup yet again. ‘lhe results were more 
disappointing than had even been anticipated, and, 
setting aside sheer sportsmanship, make it difficult to 
see what the future for big yachts can be in this 


country. Fewer and fewer men have the time and the 
means, even if they have the inclination, to sail the J class, 
which, for all its splendour and traditions, is the least 
personal variety of the sport. On the other hand, the 
increase in the numbers and varieties of smaller craft in 
recent years, both in this country and all over the world, 
leaves no doubt of the popularity of sailing as a sport, and 
equally as a means of escape from overcrowded and speeding 
humanity. ‘The centenary regatta at Burnham-on-Crouch 
next week—not to be confused with the smarter Yacht Week 
held later—will commemorate a century of popular sailing. 








Besides the exceptionally plentiful and enjoyable events 
that this season is seeing round the British coast, an interest- 
ing innovation has been the participation of an English boat 
sailed by Mr. Peter Scott, in the European Olympic Mono- 
type Yacht Championships on the Atter Lake in Upper 
Austria. Mr. Scott was pitting himself against experts and, 
although he was a loser, learnt a good deal about the ways 
of this new class. 
GOOD CRICKET 

T may be that comparatively few people, expert in 

decimals, could stand cross-examination on the system 
by which the County Cricket Championship is now decided. 
On the other hand, everybody can see that it is giving rise 
to dramatic fluctuations of fortune, and that it holds out 
practical encouragement to the team that goes out boldly 
for a win. ‘There have been several instances lately of 
eminently “sporting” declarations, and none more so 
than that of the second match in the Canterbury Festival, 
between Kent and Nottinghamshire. Sometimes the 
declarers have profited ; sometimes, as at Canterbury, their 
adversaries have gallantly got the runs, but in every case 
each side has had a good run for its money, and the onlookers 
have seen cricket as it ought to be. At the moment of 
writing the state of the championship gives promise of 
excitement to the very end, since Yorkshire, after seeming 
certain of yet another victory, have been brilliantly caught 
and passed by Middlesex to the extent of a small fraction, 
gnd now Middlesex have consolidated their position by a 
remarkable win over Surrey. Here are all the makings 


of a very pretty quarrel between north and south. 


« BY-PASSING” ST. ALBANS 
—*: ALBANS has for long been one of the worst bottle- 
necks in the country, lying as it does at the junction of 
many highways which between them carry more north 
and south bound traffic than even the Great North Road. 
Besides the Roman Watling Street, to which the city owes 
its existence, there is the important road to Luton, a town 
that has enormously increased in size since the War. In 
St. Albans itself the narrow winding Watling Street has 
anything but the character of a Roman road, and that fact 
increases the congestion. At long last the plans for a by- 
pass are nearing completion. At any rate, officials of the 
Ministry of ‘Transport have been discussing with the 
Survever of the Hertfordshire County Council the route 
for a new road which will leave St. Albans on its right, 
skirt the west side of Gorhambury Park, and rejoin Watling 
Street some two miies north of Redbourn. A link with the 
Watford By-pass will be provided at the south end, and the 
north end will have an extension joining up with the Luton 
road. The total cost will be in the region of £1,000,000. 
The section of Watling Street through Bedfordshire has 
recently been entirely reconstructed, but these improvements 
are still rendered nugatory by the congestion farther south. 


THE PORT OF BILLINGSGATE 
Tis to be doubted whether many Londoners, apart from 
those who use it on their lawful occasions, make a habit 
of frequenting Billingsgate Market, which is now to be 
enlarged and improved. In spite of its calm and surprising 
churches—St. Dunstan’s, St. Magnus, and St. Mary-at-Hill 
the clamour is hardly to be borne, a little of its aroma 
goes a long way, and the dangers from suddenly descending 
fish-barrels and crates scarcely invite one to linger. 
Whether it deserves its reputation for “* langwidge ” seems 
doubtful, but the tradition is long established. ‘The Regency 
Lord Barrymore no doubt deserved his nickname of Hell- 
gate. His lame brother was called Cripplegate, and after 
conversation with her, the Regent himself christened his 
sister Billingsgate ! The chief extension to the Market 
which is now to be made concerns the wharfage on the 
river front. We get so used to the idea of the transport 
of fish by rail, that we forget that the reason why Billingsgate 
exists is because of its river and sea-borne traffic, and may 
be surprised to learn of the old system of fleeting—by daily 
carriers from the North Sea fishing fleet. The old sailing 
trawlers could not hope to reach port in time to land their 
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fish in good condition, and fast sailing vessels were built 
to collect the catches each night and bring them to market. 
They were replaced by steam trawlers, which did both fishing 
and carrying, but the fleet has now come to an end. It is 
hoped, however, to revive the old water supplies, to establish 
a direct service with the fishing ports of other countries and 
to found a fleet of oil-engined fishing vessels with Billingsgate 
as the home port. 


LABELLING THE HILLS 

T is right and proper that travellers and tourists should 

be as far as possible apprised of the names of beautiful 
and interesting places that they pass, but there must be a 
limit, and we think it has been reached in the labelling of a 
famous crag. It appears that a Company owning High Tor 
in Derbyshire are afraid that people will speed by it on the 
high road without being any the wiser. ‘They have therefore 
affixed its name to it in letters of metal that are plainly visible. 
Something of the same sort has been done on a rock face 
at Cromford, and there is, not unnaturally, considerable 
local indignation. If this principle be only carried a little 
further, we may yet see the words “ St. Paul’s Cathedral ”’ 
twinkling in red and gold letters against an evening sky for 
the benefit of overseas visitors. Anybody who is really 
anxious to discover High ‘Tor can surely either ask a police- 
man or look at a map. Mountains do not lend them- 
selves to the same treatment as pills or soap. 


HOLIDAY HARVEST 


They wait by dusty roads for us, 

The poppy, the convolvulus, 

Flaunting the one, the other mild, 

Green-fingered like a fairy’s child : 

But pluck them not, O, pluck them not, 

They grow in no man’s garden-plot— 

The slenderest vase, the tenderest room 

Is to their beauty but a tomb. 

Red poppy petals drop like blood, 

Convolvulus draws close her hood, 

Their hedgerow glory spent for us, 

Proud poppy, pale convolvulus. 

ETHEL TALBOT SCHEFFAUER. 
OUR FOREIGN VISITORS 
ONDON seemed so full of overseas visitors at the time 
of the Coronation, that most of us probably over- 

estimated their numbers. Statistics just published for the 
first six months of this year show that we had 116,000 visitors 
from abroad, or rather over 19,000 more than in the same 
period last year. None the less, these figures constitute 
a record; and they do not include the numerous British 
visitors from overseas, estimated at 200,000, who travel 
with British passports and are therefore not recorded at the 
ports. No doubt, the fall of the franc has reduced the 
number of French visitors this summer ; yet August finds 
London as full of tourists as ever, and it seems unlikely that 
the influx for the Coronation has resulted in any diminution 
of the annual late summer incursion. 


ANIMALS AND THE CINEMA 
A BILL that commanded universal approval received the 
Royal Assent at the end of the Session. It enables the 
prohibition of films that involve or depict the sufferings of 
animals, and was piloted through all its stages by Sir Robert 
Gower, who is Chairman of the influential Animal Welfare 
Group in the House, and also of the R.S.P.C.A. Cinema 
audiences are no more tolerant of obvious cruelty to animals 
than anybody else, and no producer is likely to depict 
suffering. But there has been a considerable vogue for 
pictures depicting safari or introducing big game to provide 
local colour. In some cases these have involved operations 
the reverse of the sportsmanship that the film purposed to 
depict. Game wardens and Commissioners of native 
territories, generally speaking, strongly dislike these in- 
cursions, and restrictive regulations exist on the spot. 
The new Act will put a further check on them at this end. 
This is the fourth measure protecting animals that Sir 
Robert Gower has been instrumental in getting placed on 
the Statute Book. 
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A CASUAL COMMENTARY 


THE LONG 


HE Twelfth of August is just passed. It is one of the 

sacred dates of the British calendar, and yet to me, 

who am no shooter, I am conscious that it means dis- 

gracefully little. Yet I remember a time when it 
meant a good deal, though not on account of the grouse. 
That was the time when the courts of law shut their gates, 
not at the beginning of August, but only on the Twelfth. Even 
now that I am so long a “stickit” barrister, having sold 
my wig and gown twenty-nine years ago to somebody who, 
I trust, rose to fortune in them, even now I can feel the 
hotness and 
dustiness of 
those last 
leaden - footed 
days. It 
seemed that Phy 
the glorious BSS, es 
anna of ur 
release would 
never come 
when I should 
drive up 
Middle 
Temple Lane 
in a hansom 
cab with a 
bicycle _peri- 
lously teed in 
front of me. 
And even 
then there 
was a _ rose- 
leaf to keep 


a 4a 8 


the princess 

from her 

sleep; I knew 

that all vir- 

tuous young 

men stayed ne 
up in the = er 


JF. Dixon Scott 


Long Vaca- 
“THE FOUNTAIN IN 


tion to pick 
up County 
Court crumbs, 
and I was never quite virtuous enough. | 
was with a bad conscience. 

Those are dim days, however; the Long Vacation has 
now been in full swing for a fortnight, and all those eminent 
persons, whose names we read reverentially with our toast and 
hot newspaper in term time, are enjoying a well earned repose. 
As is said in “ Bleak House”: “ The learned gentleman who 
is always so tremendously indignant at the unprecedented 
outrage committed on the feelings of his client by the opposite 
party that he never seems likely to recover from it, is doing 
infinitely better than might be expected in Switzerland. The 
learned gentleman who does the withering business and who 
blights all his opponents with his gloomy sarcasm is as merry 
as a grig at a French watering place.” Their absence is rather 
soothing, and to a re-visiting and briefless ghost the ‘Temple 
is a pleasanter place now than in its bustling prime. Pump 
Court seems a thought shadier ; the wig-maker’s in the Cloister, 
if possible, a little more venerable ; the fountain in Fountain 
Court, where Ruth Pinch used to meet John Westlock, covler 
than at any other season. The great row of cars that normally 
intrudes on the peace of King’s Bench Walk is much diminished. 
I am not quite sure whether the library of my Inn, whither 
I still sometimes shyly repair to read old broadsheets about 
murderers, is shut or not. If it is, how lost must be those gentle- 
men whom I see there, growing ever a little greyer and more rum- 
pled as to the hair, engaged in researches as to which they will 
be thanked ‘‘ for many valuable suggestions,” or perhaps only 
for ‘‘ the compilation of the index.” ‘The sight of some brisker 
and younger gentleman with a brief and a blue or red bag may 
awaken my old sensations of reprehensible idleness, but m7 
conscience has almost recovered by this time. 

To the greater part of the world the Long Vacation un- 
questionably means this peace of the lawyers ; but let us not 
altogether forget two other places of ancient courts upon which 
slumber descends—the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
To many Cambridge men the two words “ The Long ” must 
bring back some of their most agreeable memories of the time 


FOUNTAIN 


fled, but it 





COURT 
OTHER SEASON” 


VACATION 


when they came up for a while in the middle of the Vacation 
for a little informal term. I do not know whether people do it 
now, but even the moderately industrious—and for this I had 
enough virtue—used to do it, and it was a delicious season. 
There were no caps and gowns, as I remember it, and no chapels ; 
and everybody lived in college, and there was much walking 
and talking in empty courts late on hot summer nights. ‘That 
which comes back most vividly and pleasantly is the playing of 
comparatively alien games. Even I attained, in that time of 
dearth, to the honour of playing cricket for Trinity. What is 
more, | got a 
wicket for 
Trinity — the 
last I ever got, 
save two in 
a“ Fathers’ 
Match,” or 
ever shall get 
in this world. 
What is more 
still, the wic- 
ket was that 
of a Blue—no 
less a person- 
age than the 
late W. G. 
Grace _jun., 
who, after 
compiling a 
laborious 60 
or so for 
Pembroke, 
was caught at 
the wicket off 
a fastish long 
hop. If there 
had been as 
honest an um- 
pire in the 
Fathers’ 
Match, some 
twenty-five 
years later, I 
should — have 
done the hat-trick: but that is by the way, a digression born of 
a bitterness that will never die. 

The best cricket matches, however, were *ot against colleges 
but against villages. Eleven persons, none of them possessed 
of any noticeable talent, used to hire a drag and go forth into 
Cambridgeshire—to Pampisford, to Fordham, to one or two 
other villages that I have forgotten. One of our number wes 
a horsy gentleman and drove the drag with the same air and 
dash with which Harry Foker used to drive, with Arthur Pen- 
dennis on board, from Oxbridge to Hungerford Heath. ‘There 
was one match in particular which is still a beautiful memory. 
The village batted first, and made a score not in itself big but 
almost too big for us. The vicar was a very slow bowler. He 
may have been also a very guileful one, but my maturer judgment 
inclines to the opinion that he was not. At any rate, he got us 
out in rapid succession, the more irritating because he was 
palpably pleased with his exploits. With nine men out we 
were still one run behind, and we had but ten men. The groom, 
who had come with the drag, wes pressed into service, although 
he had_ never in his life played cricket before. His career was 
brief, glorious, and amusing. He had to receive the last ball 
of the over from the village fast bowler ; a bye was run amid 
frantic shouting, end that was a tie. ‘Then he had to face the 
vicar, and the vicar bowled a very, very slow wide. I think 
it must have been our umpire that called it, for a villager would 
scarce have dared. At any rate, it was called, and we had won 
the match. We laughed, as indeed I think we were entitled to 
laugh ; but there may have been a nasty, jarring sound in our 
laughter, for the vicar took it very ill. I never saw a man less 
amused than he was. Possibly it is bad manners to laugh at 
a vicar before his flock, but I am afraid I should do it again. 
It seems to me now that that match alone made the study of 
Justinian and Gaius—-two of the dreariest authors I ever met 
more than worth while. Moreover, it must have been at the 
end of July or the beginning of August when it happened : 
freedom was approaching, to be enjoyed with all the conscious- 
ness of virtue. m5 
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A PHILOSOPHER ON 


WHAT WE 


HE topic of this grouse season is heather beetle ; yet this 
pest has been with us for fifty years, probably far more. 
In the older days, heather killed by the beetle was thought 
observations concerning 
“ frosted ’’ heather relate to its ravages, not to the ordinary 
winter heather as distinct from new growth. The 
difficulty is to assess with any approach to a real comparative standard 


to be killed by 


* brown’ 


the relative growth of the 
menace. Modern estate- 
owners are, in most cases, 
accustomed to standards 
of quantity of grouse 
which were not developed 
until the last years of last 
century. In fact, the 
Grouse Commission’s Re- 
ports mark the turning- 
point of grouse develop- 
ment in Scotland, and it 
was really the coming of 
the motor car and the 
evolution of a good road 
system which opened up 
Scottish sport to the 
twentieth century. 

I am not certain that 
grouse shooting will, on 
its own merits, ever quite 
recover the height of 
popularity it achieved, say, 
ten years ago: for sport 
goes in odd waves of 
popular favour. In pre- 
War days Scandinavia was 
reputed a paradise for rod 
and gun; it is not nearly 
so much visited by the 
English to-day. Disease 
had serious effects on 
ryper, and conditions de- 
clined. ‘To-day the part- 
ridge ground of Hungary 
is the “top’’ attraction: 
it is there that big bags 
can be made in short time, 
and, so far, partridge 
disease has not afflicted 
Middle Europe. Yet it 
is doubtful if any sport in 
the world can compete 
with the full delight of 
shooting grouse in Scot- 
land in a good season; 
and the Scottish holiday 
has the loveliest accessory 
factors of climate and 
beauty, and the easy 
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accessibility of other sport and games, even if the shooting 
prospect is not a hopeful one. 

This year is likely to be a poor grouse year. 
hope to shoot more than a third of their average bag. 
be in even worse state, but here and there conditions are better. 
Recent conditions of weather have, however, done their best to 
improve matters, and what birds there are ought to be sturdy and 


Not many moors 
Some will 


afford an undelayed open- 
ing to the season. 

It is, perhaps, a crys- 
tallisation of the change 
of custom and _ fashion 
that whereas, thirty years 
ago, Scotland was only 
sought for its sport or its 
scenery, it is nowadays 
sought for itself as a 
bracing playground and 
its values are not solely 
assessed in figures of 
grouse bags or heads of 
stag. 

The Scots shooting 
of 1900 has given place to 
a more elastic amenity. 
The crudities of the early 
shooting lodges have been 
abated, and there is now 
little pretence of “‘ rough- 
ing it.”” The people who 
hire moors want adequate 
accommodation, bath- 
rooms, light, and modern 
comforts. The Scots are 
a hardy race, but they are 
astute, and have a worthy 
tradition of doing them- 
selves comfortably. They 
produce a few really good 
artists, but they are lucky 
in the genius of their 
cooks. 

The deer forest has 
declined in popularity 
since Victorian days. It 
still retains its little group 
of devotees, but it has be- 
come a specialised thing, 
a function of pure sport. 
The grouse moor has be- 
come more and more of 
a social party, and, though 
the shooting is still the 
main factor so far as the 
men are concerned, every- 
one is more or less re- 
conciled to the luck of 
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the season. If there are few 
birds—well, there are plenty of 
other things to do; or one 
can enjoy real leisure and do 
nothing. 

To-day the zone of the 
world is shrinking. Our gen- 
eration is beginning to realise 
that one has only to step down 
to Croydon Airport and be 
taken out in a ghost of time 
to places a Crusader spent a 
couple of years getting to, and 
you can shoot all sorts of things 
—easy. 

It is that odd “ easy,” 
the certainty, that spoils it. 
You can be certain of a sky 
dark with partridges in Hungary. 
In the Tyrol, with less certainty 
but with reputable chance, you 
may get a head which makes 
the Scots corries look as good 
as shooting goats on islands in 
the western sea. 

The main point is that we 
are the most unreasonably 
reasonable people; but it is 
rather difficult to explain to a 
foreigner, who has hired a 
grouse moor, that he has hired 
the luck of the season with it. 
It is true that we evolved a 
new formula for Scotland and 
admitted that it was the most 
attractive gamble on earth : 
either you have too many 
grouse and too few straight- 
shooting guests, or you have AN 
too few grouse and too many ' 
guests. It ought to be made 
quite clear that grouse are 
nearly always there in small quantity, but that only in two years 
out of seven do you get the average figure, and in the seventh 
it is like a “‘ fruit machine’’—you put in an idle shilling, and 
out rolls a flux of silver—sometimes ! 

The shooting people who want to shoot regular quantities 
will find that the plains of Central Europe will yield vast masses 
of partridges. It is a better shooting investment for the man who 
only wishes a large, easy bag ; but what is certain may be quantity 
it lacks quality, and the real philosophic charm of sport is its 
uncertainty. Some people are not happy unless they beat all 
records ; others are terribly worried lest they should be suspected 
of low thoughts, and by what other people think. The real 
philosophy of any kind of sport is that it is a gamble. 
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I have a very open mind 
about what is sport, and a 
large fat man, who has shot 
and fished nearly everything in 
the world, was with me watch- 
ing lawn tennis. It was very 
fairly good; but we talked 
about anything, and very soon 
I had the gardener go hunt— 
of all things—worms, and we 
got some rods together and 
went down and float-fished. I 
caught an adolescent perch. 
He caught nothing; but we 
enjoyed ourselves. 

It was not a matter of the 
aggregate score, but one of 
philosophic diversion. There 
are all sorts of odd fish in 
the river, most of them inedible ; 
but it is wise to play truant 
for a time. So I sat with a 
man who is the quickest dodger 
of angry buffalo out of all 
Africa, and enjoyed sport. It 
would make other friends 
shudder, but we were quite 
happy. When the serious young 
people came down to recall us 
with ribald remarks, we had to 
come away. I regret it, as I 
think that the fish might have 
come on to bite in another 
hour ! 

Sport, according to my defi- 
nition, is the measure of quiet 
enjoyment you achieve. ‘There 
are lovely times when you and 
your horse are one—there are days 
when shooting is wholly good— 
and there are bad days when all 
goes wrong. Sport is still some- 
thing aside from the mechanical, intensive athleticism of skilled games. 

Sport is very largely what you make of it: a hell to a jealous 
little man, a lovely escape to a quiet man ; yet, by itself, unorgan- 
ised, it is lovely, and what we all seek. A bad season may be 
anybody’s curse, but it is high time that we asked the Scottish 
landowners to value on an amenity basis, rather than on the fluctuat- 
ing bag of grouse. ‘The grouse moor and the lodge should be 
reduced to simpler and steadier enduring virtues. Moors are 
the loveliest and healthiest play and holiday grounds in all the 
world. It is time that Scotland pressed its claims for itself, and 
allowed shooting to be a lesser consideration. No one would 


believe it, but it would be better than letting Scotland’s reputation 
HuGH POLLARD. 


for sport decline. 
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THE NEW MUSEUMS OF MODERN ART IN PARIS 


HATEVER one’s sentiments may be on the archi- 
tectural merits of the more important pavilions at 
the Paris Exhibition, they are unavoidably obscured 
by the ephemeral nature of the greater part of these 
Apart from the new Trocadéro, which 
promises great simplicity and dignity, few of the Exhibition belongs to the Petit Palais. 
buildings will, presumably, see the year 1938, unless the Exhibition 
is extended. The two Musées des, Arts Modernes in the Quai 
de Tokio, however, have been built as the result of careful fore- 


buildings. 


thought and _ expert 
collaboration, with the 
object of being a per- 
manent adornment to 
the capital as well as 
the fulfilment of a very 
real need. ‘They form 
one of the most success- 
ful buildings since’ the 
War, if we judge it 
not only esthetically 
but from the standpoint 
of purpose and plan. 
The reason for this is 
that it avoids to a great 
extent both the stereo- 
typed irrelevance of the 
‘ fashionable ’’ and the 
safe decency of the 
purely reactionary. It 
is, in fact, truly modern 
and yet traditional. 
One experiences, on be- 
holding it, the excep- 
tional suspicion that it 
is meant to endure, for 
certainly no expense 
has been spared in its 
construction. The 
material used is a spark- 
ling, granulated stone 


from the quarries of 


Massengis in Bur- 
gundy, and the finest 
white marble. 

The Musée des 
Arts Modernes owe 
their existence tothe co- 
operation of the State 
and the City of Paris 
to provide accommoda- 
tion for the surplus 
collections of both. 
The State collections, 
comprising many differ- 
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THE COURT OF THE NEW MUSEES DES BEAUX ARTS, PARIS 


in the Luxembourg. 





THE PORTICO AND SCULPTURE FLOODLIT 








ent departments of art—namely, Egyptian and Asiatic Art, Greco- 
Roman Sculpture, Medieval Art, Renaissance Sculpture, Furniture, 
and Painting generally—are lodged in the Louvre, whereas the 
modern paintings, belonging to the State, have hitherto been housed 
The private collection of the City of Paris 
It recently became quite apparent, 
since the reorganisation of the Caillebotte Bequest of Impression- 
ists, that room at the Louvre had become seriously inadequate. 
So the State and the City, who were faced with a similar problem 


at the Petit Palais, 
agreed to build a com- 
munal museum to 
house their respective 
collections of modern 
art. They chose a site 
made available by the 
demolition of the old 
Manutention between 
the Quai de Tokio on 
the Seine and the 
Avenue du Presiden‘ 
Wilson. One half of 
the new building is 
eventually to be de- 
voted to the State’s 
collection of moderns 
from the Luxembourg, 
the other to the City’s. 
One floor in addition 
will be devoted to a 
separate collection of 
objects relating to the 
history of Paris alone. 

It was originally 
decided to hold a com- 
petition from which to 
choose the best design 
submitted for the new 
museums. An examin- 
ing panel was set up for 
the purpose, on which 
the distinguished archi- 
tect, M. Auguste Perret, 
who built the Champs 
Elysées Theatre and is 
now engaged on the 
Public Works Museum, 
was a leading juryman. 
Four of the most suc- 
cessful competitors 
were invited to join in 
producing a common 
design. They were 
the architects Dondel, 
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Aubert, Viard, and Dastugue, and somehow they managed to 
overcome the difficulties that so large a combination of experts 
must always entail. Within a year they accomplished a task made 
the more awkward by the almost capricious unevenness of the 
ground. Yet the finished thing, because of a series of successful 
architectural tricks and trompes l’eil, appears a strictly sym- 
metrical whole, from whatever angle it is viewed. 

The focal portion of the museums encloses three sides of a 
flagged court, whence a double flight of steps descends to a wider 
court on the Quai de Tokio, flanked by curved projecting wings, 
and where an alignment of eighteen sculptured figures surrounds 
a shallow pool. Of these figures by Maillol (examples of whose 
works are amply provided at the Exhibition of the Maitres de 
l’Art Indépendant, now being shown at the Petit Palais), Despiau, 
Dejean, Lejeune, and Abbal, twelve are upright and six recumbent. 
The whole series really form in themselves a complete museum 
of sculpture by the most distinguished contemporary artists in 
France. The careful arrangement of their setting shows how 
disinterestedly sculptors and architects alike have united to bring 
about a single great work of art. The upper court is made 
extremely impressive by the proportions of the lofty colonnade, 
which gives the building its proper character. ‘The very slender 
columns, without capitals, and the narrow, prim entablature 
they carry give an impression of bold stability, plain indeed to 
austerity. When floodlit, the sharp and simple proportions of 
the colonnade are pro- 
bably seen to their best 
advantage. The large 
bronze figure of Athene 
holding a spear, by 
Antoine Bourdelle, in 
the upper court, is only 
temporary, and is to be 
replaced by an Apcllo 
by Despiau. 

Judging the build- 
ing from its exterior, 
criticism may be con- 
fined to the tall win- 
dows in the flanking 
wings, and to the bas- 
reliefs upon the main 
elevation. | Admirably 
as the windows admit 
the correct amount of 
light to the ground 
floor, their volume 
seems somehow not 
quite to conform to the 
intercolumnar propor- 
tions of the colonnade; 
as to the heavy sym- 
bolical reliefs of Jeau- 
niot, vigorous and in- 
teresting as they are 
in themselves, their 
scramble for mastery of 
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BAS-RELIEF BY JEAUNIOT; STATUES BY MAILLOL, DESPIAU, DEJEAN, LEJEUNE AND ABBAL 


the wall space is too disturbing as their assemblance is too confused, 
Their baroque convolutions do not altogether accord with the 
classic chastity of the curved wings, whose grace and elegance are 
truly irreproachable. 

As to the interior of the museums, whose entrances lie opposite 
each other on either side of the colonnade, spacious entrance halls 
and wide stairways of double flight lead to the Exhibition Rooms, 
which are absolutely plain, without cornices or other features to 
distract the eye, yet by their proportions and lighting give an 
impression of being perfect for their purpose—the display of works 
of art. 

The lighting on the second floor is, perhaps, not very 
satisfactory, the long windows above the exhibits throwing a 
glare straight into the cyes, but it is excellent on the third. The 
great curved chamber, where the medizval tapestries and sculpture 
are being shown at present, appears the most successful of all 
the galleries in the whole building. On the ground floor have 
been provided various lecture rooms, a library, adequate offices, 
and a restaurant, as at the Tate Gallery. 

There is no need to comment on the arrangement of the 
exhibits now to be seen in the museums, for they are, of course, 
purely provisional. The magnificent collection of French works 
of art from the Middle Ages down to our own day (tapestries, 
sculpture, drawings, paintings, jewellery, etc.) deserves separate 


and detailed study. For completeness, the collection un- 
doubtedly excels 
that held at Burling- 


ton House in 1932, for 
private houses, provin- 
cial museums, cathe- 
drals, and ecclesiastical 
establishments all over 
the country must liter- 
ally have been combed 
for the most represent- 
ative exhibits that are 
here gathered together. 
As to the Van Gogh 
section in the wing 
that is to be devoted 
to objects relating to 


the City of Paris, 
here we have an in- 
teresting experiment 


which allows us to 
examine the artist’s 
works in relation to 
incidents from his 
life. Lastly, there is 
“La Section de Muséo- 
graphie,”’ filled with 
valuable illustrations 
of the divers methods 
in use of showing 
works of art in public 
galleries. 

James LEEs-MILNE, 
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HARPOONING THE BASKING SHARK 


A NEW SPORT WITH EXCITING POSSIBILITIES 


HE basking shark, or sail- 

fish, migrate from the 

Atlantic to our _ western 

coastal waters during the 

summer and autumn. They 
have been noted chiefly as a pest to 
the herring fleet on account of the 
damage they do to the nets, and it 
is only during the past three years 
that the revival of the use of the 
hand harpoon has revealed their 
sporting possibilities. 

On a fine day, when the sun is 
shining and there is little breeze or 
ripple on the water, this shark basks, 
the top of its back awash and its 
dorsal fin and the tip of its tail lobe 
showing above the surface. It is 
this peculiar habit, combined with a 
sluggish disposition, which makes it 
vulnerable to a method of attack 
that is more analogous to stalking 
than to any form of fishing. 

In the first place, the large 
triangular dorsal fin may be seen 
from a distance of two miles with 
the aid of glasses : even the inexperi- 
enced can soon learn to distinguish 
it from the curved fin of the dolphin, 
from razor-bills, guillemots, floating 
pieces of wood, and the many other 
dark objects that are always visible 
over a large stretch of sea. In the 
second place, the shark’s sluggish- 
ness makes it possible to bring even 
a fair-sized boat right up to it before 
it takes alarm. The method of hunting, therefore, is to cruise 
over a selected stretch of water, preferably under the lee of the 
land, and to keep a constant look-out for the characteristic fin. 
Once a shark has been seen, the boat is brought round so as to 
approach the shark from behind, the engines are shut off at fifty 
to a hundred yards, and the boat brought alongside the shark. 
The man with the harpoon stands in the bow of the boat and 
thrusts the harpoon downwards into the shark, as far forward as 
he can manage: throwing the harpoon is inadvisable, as it does 
not usually secure sufficient penetration. Once the shark is 
harpooned, it dives, and is not seen again for some hours, not 
until it is nearing its end. During this period the shark must be 
kept in play by hauling in slack and checking the rope during the 
shark’s rushes, the danger being, not that the line will snap, 
but that the harpoon head will pull out. 

I was present at a typical catch one afternoon in September 
last year. There had been a blank period owing to bad weather 





THE BASKING SHARK 


Note the dorsal fin and tail lobe showing above the surface 


and the failure of the harpoons to hold, so that it had been decided 
to harpoon the next shark from the motor boat in order to increase 
the chances of success. A shark was found at three-thirty, the 
approach was perfectly timed, and the harpoon thrust well in just 
anterior to the dorsal fin. The shark dived, the line ran out with 
a rush, and in a few seconds the motor boat was being towed at 
a speed of several knots. At six o’clock it almost seemed as though 
the fight were over; the line had been laboriously hauled in 
until there were only some six fathoms left, and we expected to 
see the shark’s torpedo shape glimmering before us ; but at that 
moment there was another rush, and sixty fathoms were taken out 
before we could once more start pulling in rope. 

At nightfall the motor boat was attached to the parent ship, 
a converted pilot cutter of 21 tons, by 120 fathoms of line. This 
was done to keep the two boats in touch and to put an 
additional weight on the fish. As the shark was played from the 
motor boat, so the motor boat was played from the parent ship, 





MISTIMED 
The moment of harpooning was left 
until after the shark had begun to dive 


SUCCESS 
The ash pole can be seen bending as 
the harpoon fixes 


THE FINAL STAGE 
The shark nearly secured by two lines 
running from well fixed harpoons 
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OFF THE COAST OF ARRAN 
The motor boat being towed by a shark 


thus preventing too great a strain being placed upon the 
harpoon head. 

Twice during the night it seemed that the shark was nearing 
its end; but each time, just when it seemed that the phosphor- 
escent line of rope before us would suddenly end in the luminous 
shape of the shark the rush was repeated, and each time it seemed 
more powerful than before. For hours we hauled in slack, while 
the silence of the night was broken only by the chugging of the 
herring boats and the occasional sighing grunt of dolphins that 
passed us unseen. 

The two boats were towed a considerable distance down the 
Firth of Clyde, and then back again, until, when dawn broke, 
we were off the island of Bute. At nine-thirty we were once more 
off the coast of Arran, and the shark was beginning to tire, for we 
found ourselves drifting towards the coast. ‘The rope was trans- 
ferred to the parent ship and hauled in quickly before it became 
necessary to cut the shark loose and start the engines. The shark 
was brought alongside and a second harpoon thrust in. The first 
harpoon pulled out as the shark dived again, and, when the shark 
was brought alongside once more, we saw that the second harpoon 


THE USES 


HUNT 


A twenty-seven foot shark being hauled ashore, 


THE END OF THE 


was holding by only one of its barbs. 'Two more harpoons were 
quickly thrust in, a noose was slipped over the fish’s tail, and two 
shots fired at the spine. The time was ten-thirty, and the struggle 
had lasted nineteen hours. 

Harpooning can be made easier by the use of a harpoon gun, 
and the length of the struggle can be shortened by the use of a 
rifle simultaneously with the harpoon ; but both these measures 
detract from the pleasure of the sport, and the use of a rifle in 
the early stages must necessarily mean that a certain number of 
sharks escape to die at some later time. The use of the hand 
harpoon alone not only offers the greatest sport, but ensures 
that the sharks that do escape suffer nothing more than a slight 
flesh wound. 

There is only one drawback to shark-hunting, and that is 
the weather. The sharks bask only when the weather is fine, 
and days that would be excellent for stalking, shooting or fishing 
are often useless for the pursuit of shark. ‘Those who are well 
acquainted with the vagaries of Scottish weather will realise 
what this means. Provided that allowances are made for this one 
condition, the sport is an excellent one. G.. VV. Herr. 


OF BIRCH POLES 


In the recent series ‘‘ Towards a National Forest Policy’’ reference was frequently made to the markets accessible, by perseverance, 


for second-class timber. 


WING to the fact that birch seedlings are not readily 

eaten by rabbits, most woods contain a good many 

birch trees of various ages. The birch is, therefore, a 

forest tree of interest to a large number of landowners. 

Birch, unlike most trees, is of more value in the 

pole stage than when of timber size; poles sufficiently large to 
make brush-heads out of now have a ready sale in many districts. 
This improved market is due chiefly to a rise which has taken 
place within the last two years in the price of Finland birch: 
this foreign importation comes from Finland, but a lot of it is 
grown in northern Russia. Coupled with this rise in price there 
has also sometimes been a deterioration in quality ; some of the 
imported poles are unsound, probably because they have not been 
taken sufficient care of: birch rapidly becomes unsound if left 
out too long in the wet, and some of the imported poles have to be 
floated down rivers, probably from greater distances than formerly. 

Until recently more than half the brush turners used foreign 
birch ; now there is a tendency to use English timber. The 
reason why the foreign wood was preferred to home-grown was 
because it was imported cut to 6ft. 6in. lengths and graduated 
according to the top diameter; also, only straight poles were 
imported. This last factor was a great advantage in feeding auto- 
matic machines, and the majority of brush-heads are turned by 
such machines at a surprisingly rapid rate. Some hand turners 
still find work owing to the fact that they do not require such 
straight lengths; they can humour the material more and so 
compete with the automatic machines, although they turn out the 
brush-heads at a much slower rate. On the whole, the hand 
turner’s is a declining trade, and most of the hand turners are 
old, because young men will not take it up. 

Good-class British poles have now, on balance, a great 
advantage over foreign; they are cheaper, on the average much 
sounder, and the best English poles are straight enough even for 
the automatic machines. 

The smallest poles suitable to be turned into brush-heads 
must measure not less than 3}ins. quarter-girth at a height of 


The following notes describe purposes for which the least valuable of trees can be sold. 


5ft. from the ground when standing, and should not be larger 
than 6ins. quarter-girth, as larger timber is more trouble and 
expense to manufacture into brushes. ‘The market is a good one 
at present, and that is likely to continue to be the case at any 
rate for the next few years, so that the birch is a forest tree of im- 
mediate and growing interest to woodland owners. 

In addition to brush-heads, birch is used for the handles. 
Other uses for this tree are for chair-making, bobbins, toys, clogs, 
and boxes. 

By taking a little trouble and going rather farther afield than 
usual, a landowner will often be able to find a market for what 
he thought was worthless timber. For instance, alder—often 
regarded as a sort of weed in woodlands—can, owing to its lightness 
and softness, sometimes be sold for the following rather out-of-the- 
way purposes: artificial limbs, hat blocks, toys, clogs, and for 
balls to shy at coconuts. Presumably the very light weight of 
seasoned alder causes a good percentage of misses when shying 
at coconuts ; this is, no doubt, an advantage to the man running 
the coconut-shy. 

Horse chestnut—often only looked upon as an ornamental 
tree—is sometimes, owing to the bone-whiteness of its timber, 
saleable for dairy and kitchen utensils, fruit storage trays and 
racks, toys, and moulders’ patterns. 

Lime is used for frames for bee-hives ; this is a very appro- 
priate use, as bees gather large quantities of honey from lime trees. 
Hazel is used to manufacture spiles and whip-tops. 

One of the chief difficulties with English forestry is that, 
although first-class oak, ash and larch sell at a good price, without 
the smallest trouble in finding a market, cheaper and less known 
timbers are often not in local demand. This drawback can often 
be overcome by looking for a customer farther from home ; 
distance will not prevent a sale, as timber is often transported 
forty or fifty miles by motor lorry. 

Nothing is more likely to lift the economic blight from and 
bring about a revival of English forestry than finding a market 
for second-class timber. E. F. NEvILE. 
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THE COUNTRY TOWNS and VILLAGES OF ENGLAND 


LONG MELFORD, SUFFOLK 


THE CHURCH, THE ALMSHOUSES, AND THE GREEN 
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1.__SIR WILLIAM 


NGLISH villages might be divided into two kinds 
those that line a street and those that group round a 
green. Long Melford does both, its mile-long street 
of houses leading up to a green that must be one of 
the largest in the country. Conscious artistry could hardly 
have devised a more dramatic lay-out: the surprises are held 
back to the end. Just as one is beginning to weary of the long 
parallel rows of houses, the street crosses a stream——not to-day 
by the ford which gave Melford one part of its name, but by 
the little bridge which, since 1762, has replaced the older passage. 
The houses end on one side with a twin-gabled, half-timbered 
building, formerly the Hart Inn ; on the other with the water- 
mill, successor of the original me/ which was much older than 
Domesday. Instead of being the epilogue, this is only the 
prelude to what still has to come: for the perspective widens 
instantly ; great elms replace the houses ; green grass closes in ; 
and on the right the mellow brick turrets and chimneys of Melford 
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2. LONG MELFORD GREEN. 





CORDELL’S ALMSHOUSES AND THE APPROACH TO THE CHURCH 


ON THE RIGHT 
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Hall, already described in these pages, rise above its high bound- 
ing wall. The green, pushing the road to one side, sweeps up 
the slope, growing ever broader as it does so, until it ends at 
the crest of the ridge, where stand Sir William Cordell’s hospital 
and the crown of Melford—its long, almost transparent church. 
Meanwhile, houses, hardly noticed at first, have begun to creep 
again along the west side of the green, but they are dwarfed by 
the great expanse of grass. The road, winding northwards 
for Bury, after leaving the green passes the lodge gates of 
Kentwell Hall, Melford’s other great Tudor house, which can 
just be glimpsed at the end of its long, straight avenue of mag- 
nificent limes. The park of Kentwell marks the end of Long 
Melford ; its wall of trees can be seen in Fig. 2 curving round 
in the distance towards the church. 

Lying in the valley of the Stour, which its little stream, 
the Crad, joins about half a mile from the village, Melford is 
in the heart of the East Anglian countryside. Its landscape is 
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ARE THE LODGE GATES OF MELFORD HALL 
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so gentle and unassuming that but for the transmuting vision 
of Gainsborough and Constable it might still be seen with the 
indifference bred of familiarity. Sudbury, the birthplace of 
Gainsborough, is only three miles away ; indeed, it almost 
joins the south end of the long street ; but at Melford we go 
back in time long before the eighteenth century to a ‘Tudor 


England, in which Suffolk, far from deserving its epithet of 


’ 


“silly ” even in the sense of simple-minded, was perhaps the 
most progressive and prosperous of all the counties. ‘The shades 
of once affluent families of clothiers long departed rise from their 
graves in the church which they built-—-Martyns, Disters, Hills, 
Ellises, Harsets and, greatest of them all, the Cloptons. Com- 
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LONG, ALMOST TRANSPARENT CHURCH ” 


pared with the Cloptons, Sir William Cordell, the builder of 
Melford Hall, was an upstart ; they looked back to the days 
when the abbots of Bury were Melford’s lords and when, among 
all its wealthy families, Clopton was second to none. ‘To the 
abbots, Melford owed its market and its fair, originally granted 
by King John and confirmed and extended by Henry III. The 
market was abolished in the seventeenth century, but the base 
of the market cross still exists on the green. So, too, does the 
Tudor conduit (seen in Fig. 2), showing the same rich brickwork 
as Sir William Cordell’s garden house. Here let it be said 
that Melford is a village, not a town, as it is often wrongly 
assumed to be. With a population of over 3,000, it must 





4.- THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE CHURCH AND ITS PORCH 


Inscriptions running round the building record the names of those who erected it 
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be one of the largest villages in the country. 

The church of Melford is first heard of in 
the eleventh century, when it was endowed by 
Earl AElfric, at the same time as he gave the 
manor to the abbots of Bury : as a result of this, 
the rectory has always carried a manor of its 
own. Though the abbots of Bury were its 
patrons, it was not due to them but to a great 
communal enterprise on the part of the leading 
families of Melford that the church was re-built 
on such a magnificent scale during the last two 
decades of the fifteenth century. It was the 
time of East Anglia’s greatest prosperity, when 
the rivalry which always exists between wealthy 
neighbours found expression in an outburst of 
church building reminiscent of the wave of 
cathedral building which had swept across 
northern France two centuries earlier. Long 
Melford easily outdid all the other parishes of 
West Suffolk with one exception. Bury’s two 
churches and Sudbury’s three each have their 
fine points ; so do Clare, Woolpit, Mildenhall, 
and many another; but only Lavenham can 
compete on equal terms. Lavenham’s glory is 





5.—THE LADY CHAPEL, BUILT BY JOHN CLOPTON, 1496 


Showing the East Anglian flint and stone flushwork 
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NORTH-WEST WINDOW 
(Left) St. Gabriel; Sir Thomas Clopton; (right) 
; + Elizabeth Pygot, wife of Walter Clopton ; Eliza- 
f Sh beth, Duchess of Norfolk and Elizabeth Howard 


its tower ; but the long vista of Melford’s noble 
interior and its exquisite Lady Chapel should 
give it the palm. 

The Perpendicular churches of East Anglia 
have been called Tudor lanterns—‘ 


j ¥ 7._DETAILS OF THE GLASS IN THE 


— 


-““ all window, 
no wall.” But at Melford the desire for trans- 
parency was carried farther than ever before. 
Two windows to each bay of the clerestory are 
comparatively common in late fifteenth century 
churches, but here the bays of the aisles are 
given two each as well. So the glass-painters 
had an unrivalled opportunity and, happily, not 
all of their work has perished. Externally, the 
spaces between the windows are panelled with 
the stone and flint flushwork so highly developed 
in the eastern counties and used here with an 
exquisite feeling for design and texture (Fig. 4). 
The stone and flint, echoing the light and shade 
of mullion and glass, play artful variations on 
lyn 2 their traceried patterns. Over these surface 

| etchings move the stronger shadows cast by the 
ij ee sore ee = moulded reveals of the windows and the deep 
buttressess that compensate for so little solid 

Copyright 6.—THE ROOF OF THE NAVE “ Country Life” wall. The exterior of Melford is a symphony 
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in grey, the orchestration of which reveals 
its subtlety beside the modern tower. By 
contrast the tower has the effect of some 
crude syncopated version of the same 
themes. 

As church design developed it became 
more and more domestic in character, so 
that a late Gothic interior is often little more 
than a large aisled hall. Take away the 
Lady Chapel, which externally has the appear- 
ance of a triple-roofed chancel (Fig. 3), and 
the plan of Long Melford is the same as 
that of many other great East Anglian 
churches—Southwold and Blythburgh, for 
instance, or St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich. 
No chancel arch breaks the long eastward 
vista of continuous arcades and moulded 
roof (Fig. 6). In the south of Suffolk the 
flattened tie-beam roof—almost a timber 
ceiling—is more common than the high- 
pitched hammer-beam examples of other 
parts of the county, and Long Melford’s is 
one of the finest of its type. The arches— 
nine on each side—are unusually tall and 
acute for their date. The explanation is 
that the pillars of the first five bays of the 
nave are those of an older church with the 
section and mouldings of the late thirteenth 
century. It is curious that in a re-building 
of such splendour this small economy should 
have been practised. ‘The four eastern pillars 
imitate the older work, but with noticeable 
differences of detail. 

Thanks to the care with which the men 
of Melford recorded the names of those who 
contributed to the re-building, not forgetting 
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9.—_THE SOUTH-WEST WINDOW 
Portrait figures of John Clopton’s kith and kin 
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8...THE CLOPTON CHANTRY 
The roof is ornamented with texts and 
verses from a medieval poem. On the 
right is John Clopton’s tomb 


to add the dates, we can follow with fair 
accuracy the whole course of the work. 
Under the battlements of the clerestory, 
along the south aisle and round the Lady 
Chapel run beautifully lettered Gothic in- 
scriptions asking prayers for the ‘ sowlis” 
of those who had bequeathed their goods 
towards the great unde:taking and for the 
“good speed ” of their executors who saw 
their intentions fulfilled. The chancel 
appears to have been the first part that was 
re-built—in 1479. It was probably planned 
beyond the chancel of the older church. In 
1481 the re-building of the nave and clere- 
story followed, use being made of the existing 
arcades at the west end. ‘The south aisle 
and porch (Fig. 4), and the Martyn chapel 
at the east end of the south aisle, date from 
1484. Twelve years elapsed before the 
addition of the Lady Chapel, built in 1496. 
The low vestry linking the Lady Chapel to 
the Martyn chapel (Fig. 5) is somewhat 
later. 

The north side of the nave was paid 
for by the benefactions of Robert Sparrow 
and Thomas Cowper “ wyth y® help of y° 
weel disposyd me[n] of this [towne].”” Roger 
Moryell’s bequest defrayed the cost of the 
six western bays of the south side, and also 
“ the tabill at the hye awtere.”” The Martyns, 
besides building their chapel, re-built the 
south side of the chancel. They were 
clothiers, who lived at Melford Place, at 
the south end of the village, a house which 
remained in their possession until the 
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beginning of last 
century. The 
cost of the 
south aisle of the 
nave was de- 
frayed by various 
bequests and gifts. 

from Master 
Giles Dent (par- 
son of Melford, 
1474-84), Roger 
Moryell, John 
Keche, ‘Thomas 
Elys, or Ellis, 
John Pie and John 
Dister. The 
Ellises and Disters 
were both in the 
wool trade. But 
the largest share 
of all was borne 
by John Clopton, 
who was undoubt- 
edly the moving 
spirit in the un- 
dertaking. Besides 
building the 
north side of the 
chancel and the 





Clopton chapel 10.—THE LADY CHAPEL 


adjoining it, he 
paid for the porch, nearly all the glass, and probably much 
of the furnishing, too, and he acted as executor or supervisor 
for several of the other benefactors. Finally, when over seventy, 
he crowned his work by adding the Lady Chapel. 
Something must be said of the Cloptons. They came 
originally from Clopton in Wickhambrook, and it was John 
Clopton’s grandfather, Thomas, who acquired Kentwell by 
his marriage with Katherine Mylde in the days of Richard II. 
His son William, John’s father, died in 1446, and his tomb with 
his effigy in armour is in the north wall of the Kentwell chapel. 
John Clopton, born in 1423, served, at the age of thirty, as Sheriff 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. When all England was divided between 
the White and the Red Roses he sided with the Lancastrian 
party, and was lucky not to lose his head after the defeat of 
Towton, when, with the Earl of Oxford, Sir John Montgomery 
and Sir Thomas ‘Tuddenham—all East Anglian magnates like 
himself—he was arrested and sent to the Tower. But somehow 
he escaped the fate of the others, made his peace, and lived to 
see England re-united under Henry Tudor. In his will, made 
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in 1494, he di- 
rected that his 
body should be 
buried “in the 
lytell Chapell in 
Melforde churche, 
there my grave is 
redy made, even 
by my wif.” His 
little chantry 
chapel lies beyond 
that of his family 
at the east end of 
the north aisle, 
and his tomb is 
placed on _ its 
south side 
(Fig. 8), with an 
opening above the 
flat Purbeck mar- 
ble slab looking 
through to the 
high altar. John 
Clopton chose for 
his burying place 
the traditional 
position of the 
founder’s tomb on 
the north side of 
the chancel, where 
during the cere- 
monies before Easter it would be used as the Sepulchre. At 
the entrance to the chapel there is a little fireplace with a chimney 
flue for baking the sacred bread. John Clopton took every 
precaution for the salvation of his soul; much of his will is 
a long recital of bequests for masses to be said both in his own 
chantry and elsewhere. The whole of the south wall of his 
chapel is elaborately carved with a series of twelve tabernacles 
(which originally housed figures of the apostles), the shields 
displaying his family’s alliances and, east of his tomb, the sedilia 
and piscina for his chantry priests. But the most interesting relic 
is the roof, painted blue with gilt stars applied, and decorated 
with scrolls bearing black-letter inscriptions. Those painted 
on the carved cornice or wall-plate are verses of a religious poem 
attributed to John Lydgate, the poet monk of Bury and disciple 
of Chaucer. After four and a half centuries it is remarkable 
that so much of this painting remains. 

The Lady Chapel was built, as we have seen, in 1496. In 
the following year, a few months before his death, John Clopton 
added a clause to his will leaving 100 marks to be spent “ on the 
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garnysshyng of oure Lady Chapell and of the cloister abowte 
that the saide John Clopton hathe done new made in Melford 
Churchyard.” He also directed that “‘ there bee made a speciall 
remembraunce for to pray for” his soul and that of John Hill, 
from whose executors the hundred marks, representing John 
Clopton’s interest in an estate of Hill’s at Borley, were to come. 
With the names of John Clopton and John Hill is also “ remem- 
bered ” that of Richard Loveday, “ boteler wyth John Clopton.” 
The plan of the Lady Chapel is peculiar, if not unique, being 
surrounded on all four sides with an aisle or ambulatory— 
the “cloister” of John Clopton’s description (Fig. 10). In 
spite of having been used for a century and a half as the village 
school and after that as a lumber room, it remains in a very 
fair state of preservation, retaining its beautifully carved and 
moulded roofs and its image niches. The cornice of the roof 
(Fig. 12) is similar to that in the Clopton chantry chapel ; the 
scrolls were, no doubt, painted in the same way with black-letter 
inscriptions. Little figures of angels are carved on the wall 
posts supporting the tie-beams. A relic of the school epoch 
is the Act of Parliament clock by Thomas Moore of Ipswich, 
hanging on the west wall (Fig. 11). Between the Lady Chapel 
and the chancel of the church there is a small room, which was 
probably used as a vestry, and above it there was a living-room 
and sleeping-chamber for a chantry priest. 

Few churches can be so fully documented as Long Melford. 
Besides the inscriptions on the building itself, there are the 
churchwardens’ accounts and inventories going back to 1529, and 
an old account of the state of the church before the Reformation, 
left by Roger Martyn, who remained true to the old faith and 
managed to conceal for a time in his house some of the rich 
ornaments and vestments. Sir William Parker gives long 
extracts from both in his “ History of Long Melford,” so that 
it is not difficult to reconstruct the whole appearance of the 
interior when it was resplendent with its painted reredos, its 
carved screen and rood, its many altars and images, and the 
stained glass which must have coloured almost every one of 
the ninety-seven windows of the church and lady chapel. Of 
the glass, enough still remains to fill three windows—the east 
window of the chancel and the two west windows of the aisles ; 
yet two-thirds of what had survived the destruction of the 
Puritan iconoclasts has gone in the succeeding centuries. Most 
of the remaining figures are portraits of members of the Clopton 
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family, their wives and relatives ; but there are also a Michael 
and Gabriel in the west windows and, in the east window, 
Our Lady of Pity. In the centre light of the north-west window 
(Fig. 7), under the Archangel Gabriel, is the kneeling figure of 
Sir Thomas Clopton, grandfather of John Clopton. He wears 
a tabard over his armour displaying the Clopton arms. The 
women have the horned headdress of the period and are por- 
trayed in heraldic surcoats. Dorothy Clopton, wife of 
Thomas Curson, was one of John Clopton’s sisters, but no 
portrait of John Clopton himself has survived. When 
complete the Melford windows must have contained a wonderful 
gallery of portraits of many of the most notable figures of the 
fifteenth century. 

One other relic of the Cloptons must be mentioned—a 
Nottingham alabaster relief of the Magi, inserted in the wall of 
the Kentwell chapel. It was discovered over a hundred years 
ago hidden under the floor-boards. The churchwarden’s accounts 
of 1547-8 mention the sale of this very ‘‘ tabyll of allebaster ” to 
William Clopton, who evidently had it hidden, in the hope that 
one day the old religion might come back. 

If Long Melford Church is a monument tc the Cloptons 
of Kentwell, the almshouses (Fig. 1) are the creation of the 
builder of Melford Hall. Sir William Cordell, whose splendid 
canopied tomb stands opposite John Clopton’s in the chancel, 
founded the hospital in 1573 for twelve aged brethren under a 
warden. Like the church, it is dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 
Unfortunately, in 1847 the original Elizabethan building was 
largely re-built, or, in the words of an inscription on it, “ re- 
fronted and beautified,’”’ so that it has lost much of its original 
character. Was it, as Sir William Parker suggests, “‘ squire- 
archal pride”’ anda jealousy of the Cloptons that made the 
founder choose a site for his building that almost entirely obscures 
the view of the church ? 

What the original tower was like it is impossible to 
say. It was struck by lightning in 1711, and the rather 
mean Georgian tower which the present one replaced was 
built in 1725. The existing tower (Fig. 3), designed by 
Bodley, is satisfactory in its general proportions; but its 
mechanical precision and unimaginative detail show the 
difficulty of recapturing the effect of medieval work by mere 
stylistic correctness: years have done little or nothing to 
modify the disharmony. ARTHUR OSWALD. 


THE BRANCH LINE 


BOY who wants to be an engine driver is perfectly 

satisfied that his desire is a sound one, but he has no 

reasons that he thinks adults will stomach. He 

generally knows, too, that from an adult point of view 

his position is not sound, and so he sticks to his idea 
and begs the question when it is put to him. It is foolish, therefore, 
to question him or argue with him ; far better let him be an engine 
driver. Unfortunately that is not possible for many, and because 
it is not, many men, no doubt, go through their lives dogged by 
that thwarted desire. Who knows that the preoccupation of so 
many of us with machines, and our deification of the petrol engine, 
is not due to the repression in our childhood of our desire to be 
engine drivers, or some such thing ? 

I was more fortunate than most, for before I was twelve I 
had gone far enough along the envied path to be satisfied that I 
had reached the end of it. I had spent illicit hours on the footplate 
of a real engine belonging to a real railway company, and 
I had fraternised with the kindly driver, handled the brightly 
polished levers of his engine, and shared with him his cold 
tea, enough to be convinced of my proficiency at his work in all 
its details. 

About half a mile from home was a station on the double track 
line that ran through our part of the country, and from it ran a 
single track branch line to a small town eight miles away. Probably 
the trade in that town had shrunk, or the development that was 
so confidently expected in the golden age of railways, when 
the track was laid down, had never come; but, from whatever 
cause the two brick built Victorian Gothic stations had weeds 
growing in the paving of their platforms, and the line was little 
used. 

A short train of two coaches ran down it and back twice a 
day, stopping at the two stations, but seldom picking up more than 
one passenger, or a few hampers of fruit or vegetables. The track 
was grass grown in places between the rails, and the whole line 
had a private and domestic sort of air, as though the driver and 
guard, and the signalmen-stationmasters ran it for a hobby. 
The driver and guard would shout jokes to the labourers in the 
fields, slowing down to do so, and once, when we carried no 
passengers except myself on the footplate, the train was stopped 
for me to look at a wild duck’s nest that a platelayer had found. 
The engine was a stocky little tank engine, many years old even 
then, and when it was not taking the almost empty train from 
station to station, it was used for shunting at ours. I knew every 


inch of it, every scratch on the paint, the idiosyncrasy of every 
lever, I lived on it all day when I could, I worshipped it in my 
dreams, and longed, above all things to possess it. 

The driver’s name was Chris, the fireman’s ‘Tom. Chris was 
a red-faced, contented man of forty or so, who lived in the second 
village on the line, and was a great gardener. He was always 
bringing plants, wrapped in bits of newspapers, in his lunch 
basket, for the porters or the stationmaster. Once or twice I went 
to his cottage and had tea there. It was kept as clean as an 
operating theatre by his busy, house-proud wife, and an invitation 
to tea there meant as much to me as one to a Royal Garden Party 
could ever mean to the most ambitious careerist in Politics or 
Society. I believe it was through his gardening interests that I 
gained the God-sent privilege of standing on his footplate and 
drinking in every word he spoke, with the smell of the steam and 
oil. I cannot remember how it all began, but I do remember some 
exchange of plants and half-crowns between him and my father. 
Tom, the fireman, I do not remember so well. He was a bachelor, 
and lived in lodgings somewhere, and Chris used to tease him about 
not being married, using a vocabulary that I had not then learnt. 
He was a vague and rather melancholy person, and in any case 
what personality he had was quite eclipsed for me by the dazzling 
splendour of Chris’s plump body and spirit ; besides, Chris was 
the driver, and Tom only the fireman, who shovelled coal into the 
gaping red-hot furnace at rare intervals, and for the rest of his 
time sat reading crumpled newspapers about horseracing and 
football. 

As I recall those days which, for some months, were the most 
prized of my existence, I cannot remember very much of interest 
happening. I developed a routine that I kept to as if it had been 
an important ritual. I used to go down to the station to meet the 
little train as it came in, and I was always too early. When it came 
there was the important business of unloading the odd hampers 
and parcels to be done, and I kept out of the way while the men’s 
minds were busy officially. Then I would go up to the engine in 
a tentative sort of way and say ‘“‘ Good morning ”’ and hang about, 
waiting for the moment to come when I should be asked to step up. 
This was not till the stationmaster had been and given his instruc- 
tions for shunting, and to these I listened with beating heart, 
hanging on every word, for sometimes there was no shunting to 
do, and the engine merely stood on a siding and sizzled for two or 
three hours, till it was time for it to be off again. I was seldom 
allowed to go on it on its full journey, so that a morning with no 
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shunting meant desolation to me. Sometimes, though, there was 
a lot to do, and sometimes we had to go and get water from the 
tank, quite half a mile away. That was the greatest joy of all, and 
I often wished that the engine’s tanks were half the size they were 
so that we should go there twice as often. 

The morning’s orders given, I used to climb up on the footplate, 
though never without being asked, and never quite officially, so 
far as the stationmaster was concerned ; climbing up there was a 
wonderful excitement, and I can believe that no lover of incense 
has ever found the mystery and satisfaction in its perfume that 
I found in the mingled smell of oil and steam that filled the whole 
cabin. Soon we would go off down the line, pick up a horse box 
and puff along with it, with many a whistle and snort, to the 
points farther down, then we went back into another siding 
and carefully slowing down, with waving of arms from the yard 
men, gently let the buffers clank on those of the waiting truck. 
When it was coupled up, off we would go again, drawing four or 
five trucks this time, to attach them to four or five more on another 
siding. ‘There were only three sidings, and sometimes it was a 
most complicated business, to get the trucks right ; but the longer 
it lasted the better I liked it. 

After a time we would stop on one of the sidings, and while 
Chris and Tom had their lunch I would go into the goods shed 
and clamber about on the sacks of corn and cases of goods, looking 
for sparrows’ nests. Later I would go back and join them again, 
fearful lest they should have gone off on some exciting journey 
while I was away. Soon, if my luck were good, we went off down 
the little line, for water. The tank was by the aquaduct, and we 
had to pass a signal box to get there. Sometimes we stopped and 
had a chat with the signalman, and if there was no hurry, we often 
stopped for some time, till, looking at his watch he would say, 
‘* Well, I must go and let the twelve ten through.’”’ The casualness 
with which he said this, and the power that such a statement implied, 
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gave me a great respect for him, though I knew nothing more about 
him and never saw him at any other time. 

After this we went on to the aquaduct, and there from the 
tank the dangling black leather pipe was swung round, and I was 
allowed to hold it while the water gushed into our tanks. As they 
filled, I shouted out warning to Tom at the wheel-tap, and if I 
got wetted by the water, I felt I was really being useful. Then, 
after whistling for the signal, we would begin our journey back to 
the station. That was the most exciting part of all ; for Chris, 
being on his own line, as it were, and quite out of reach of any 
other train, and out of sight of officials, would sometimes say 
““ Now you can start her if you like.’”” Then I took the great 
lever at the side, polished and worn by hard hands, and with his 
help, let it over ; and with my hands on the hot, smooth regulator 
I would push it across, going faster and faster, till he would stop 
me, and moving with a touch what I had moved with all my 
arm’s strength, would slow the engine down to a more sedate pace. 
So we came to the signal box, where I would pull the little handle 
of the whistle, and make a loud shriek as we passed, and wave. As 
we came in sight of the station Chris would say, ‘‘ Now be careful, 
in case there is an inspector about,” and I would stand at the side 
of the cabin, looking down the line through the round eye of the 
engine, hidden away ; but there never was an inspector. 

That was generally the end of the morning’s work, and when 
we arrived at the station, we usually went into the siding and stopped 
there. Then, as Tom and Chris drank their cold tea they used to 
give me one of their cans to drink from, and a hunk of their bread 
and cheese, cut with a great clasp knife. That shared meal had 
sacramental quality for me; to eat it was an act of initiation into a 
world in which I longed, in those days, to live for the rest of my 
life ; and, in a sense, no drink I have ever tasted since has been 
so good as that cold tea, no food as perfect as that bread and 
yellow cheese. CHRISTOPHER WHITFIELD. 


AT THE THEATRE 


BEN JONSON 


HE only celebrations of Ben Jonson’s tercentenary 

are taking place, oddly enough, at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Somewhere nearer Stratford-atte-Bowe would have 

been more appropriate to the author of “ Bartholomew 
Fair.” However, we should be thankful to the Festival Company 
at the rustic Stratford for its revival for four performances of 
“Every Man in his Humour,” and perhaps it is a sufficiently 
remarkable thing that any notice should have been taken of the 
anniversary at all. Herrick, besides the famous little Ode, 
has some little-known lines, concluding : 


Such ignorance as theirs was, who once hist 
At thy unequal’d Play, the Alchymist : 

Oh, fie upon ’em! Lastly too, all witt 

In utter darkness did, and still will sit 
Sleeping the luckless Age out, till that she 
Her Resurrection has again with Thee. 


Our age as regards Ben Jonson must still be called luckless. 
We have in the last year or two seen “ The Alchemist ” again 
in London and have failed to support it. “‘ The Silent Woman ” 
has not been publicly performed for over thirty years, “‘ Volpone ” 
not for a hundred and fifty, and “‘ Bartholomew Fair ” not for 
two centuries. It was one of the many virtues of the ever- 
lamented Pheenix Society that it gave us admirable revivals of 
these, Ben Jonson’s four masterpieces of comedy, on certain 
blesséd Sunday nights in the years just after the War. 

There are two very valid reasons why Ben is not now a 
popular playwright and is not revived even at the Old Vic. The 
public likes sentiment and romance, and Ben never had any 
truck with such things. The public does not like scholarliness, 
and Ben was before all else a scholar. He may be said to have 
loved words for their own sake rather than for what they could do. 
This may account for the curious deficiency of poetry in his 
plays ; he has far less than many of the lesser Elizabethans, 
though when he wanted he could throw off a song dazzlingly 
fresh to this day and in a vein unmatched for its blend of sweetness 
and virility. He may be said, also, to have had more interest in 
character than in action. A very modern critic has justly 
observed that “ whereas in Shakespeare the effect is due to the 
way in which the characters act upon one another, in Jonson it 
is given by the way in which the characters fit in with each other.” 
In this respect he has been compared both to Dickens and to 
Mr. Shaw, especially to the latter because of his preference for 
brilliant talk over dramatic action or emotion: “ In both we 
are left at the end with a sense that the canvas is flat, a diagram 
in two dimensions, that veils only the dramatist’s immediate 
self.” Both, in a word, are very self-conscious dramatists with 
the trick of standing a little apart from the rest of humanity. 


ON AVON 
The attitude is perhaps necessary in a writer who wants to lash 
the world so that it may spin the faster. 

The disconcerting statement has now to be made that 
most of “ Every Man in his Humour” is rather dull to sit 
through !_ Unless we take with us an acute historical sense and 
a good edition of the text with notes and glossary, it is positively 
and almost continuously dull. It is a play to put every woman in 
the audience out of humour, so monumentally is the sex ignored. 
It is sprawling, shapeless, and confusing. It is less a comedy 
than a conglomeration of types, some of which are now unknown 
to us, and some quite nauseatingly familiar. The machinations 
of a prominent character called Brainworm are so odd and 
apparently pointless, that no notes or glossary can nowadays 
elucidate them. A water-carrier called Cob is more tortuously 
boring than all of Shakespeare’s most minor clowns rolled into 
one. There is a central tangle about half-brothers and brother- 
in-laws that cannot nowadays be made to seem worth the trouble 
of unravelling. Mr. Iden Payne, the producer, has taken a very 
free hand with the text, cutting liberally, transposing a scene in 
hope of clarifying, and inserting a couple of amusing lines from 
the epilogue to “ Every Man out of his Humour.” But the 
result must still be rather fearsome for all but the scholarly- 
minded. 

Compensation comes in magnificently with the character 
of Captain Bobadil, the famous swaggering soldier who has 
something of Malvolio as well as a great deal of Falstaff. This, 
by the way, was a favourite and successful part with that 
enthusiatic amateur-actor, Dickens himself. He is played at 
Stratford and made magnificently alive by Mr. Donald Wolfit. 
If I were Mr. Payne, I should risk the displeasure of Jonsonians 
and go the whole hog in the matter of cutting and transposition 
to the extent of keeping Bobadil on the stage throughout the 
evening. A brace of gulls, a pair of fops, and all three of the 
infinitesimal female characters might go overboard and hardly 
be missed. Of the remainder, Justice Clement is a merry old 
magistrate delightfully played by Mr. Andrew Leigh, and Mr. 
Stanley Howlett wittily gets himself up to look like an indignant 
sheep much resembling Shakespeare, who is traditionally said 
to have acted Old Knowell. Last comes Kitely, the jealous 
merchant, a favourite part with Garrick and with several other 
of the old actors. Kitely is about as successful or as unsuccessful 
a character as Leontes in “ The Winter’s Tale,” and if Shakes- 
speare had been writing of an age instead of for old time, you 
feel that he would have drawn him in just this way. This 
character, too, is quite alive and rather terrible. It is as if in 
him the old-fashioned humours had turned into modern fixations. 
Mr. Godfrey Kenton obviously knows this and plays him more 
than creditably. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


LADY ROCKLEY ON MISS JEKYLL’S GARDENING LORE 


A Gardener’s Testament, by Gertrude Jekyll. Edited by Francis 
Jekyll and G. C. Taylor. Illustrated with photographs of 
Munstead Wood. (Country Life, ros. 6d.) 


T was a happy thought to publish in book form some of the 
scattered articles by Gertrude Jekyll which have appeared 
in periodicals, together with some hitherto unpublished 
notes and charming illustrations. The selection covers 
many years, but these writings were chiefly penned after a 

lifetime of experience in gardening, and contain her mature 
views on many aspects of horticulture to which she had given 
special attention. Gardening books are poured forth in such 
numbers at the present time that only those of us who can remem- 
ber the appearance of her first volume, ‘‘ Wood and Garden,”’ 
in 1899, can realise what a pioneer she was, and how much the 
present generation owes to her. William Robinson was, indeed, 
the first to break away from Victorian traditions and the bedding- 
out system. His “‘ Wild Garden’”’ came out, I think, in 1881, 
and Miss Jekyll was soon one of his keenest disciples, and developed 
and popularised in her many writings the style he originated. 

She did not print anything until after several years of actual 

practical experience. When I was young and_ enthusiastic, 
before my first book, “A History of Gardening in England,”’ 


are often refreshing, such as the whiteness of I[beris sempervirens, 
which is such that ‘“‘ white chalk is dim when set beside it, just as a 
white cat looks grimy in snow.”’ The Epilogue gives a touch which 
reveals the beauty of character which shines through these pages. 


Old Jules, by Mari Sandoz. (Chapman and Hall, 12s. 6d. net.) 
“OLD JULES” settled in Nebraska in the eighteen-eighties. At 
that time the cattle kings were still putting up a strenuous opposition 
to the invasion of their ranges by the growing flood of immigration. 
The raiding Sioux and the “ bad gunman” were still stark realities of 
daily life, and not mere romantic figuies on the films, and trees whose 
branches bore fruit like that of King Louis’ s orchard not infrequently 
bore witness to the rough-and-ready ‘‘ justice”? of the vigilantes. It 
would be idle to pretend that the subject of this candid biography is 
an appealing character. Indeed, Miss Sandoz makes no attempt to 
present her father in any such light. His failings—his harshnesses 
towards his successive wives, and his children, for example, and his 
aversion to personal cleanliness—-are recorded as faithfully as his courage, 
his determination, and his incredible hardiness. ‘A gallant race, and 
I salute them,” writes Miss Sandoz of he1 father and his contemporaries 
in a phase of Western life not remote in point of time, but unbelievably 
so in all else. Few will dispute her verdict. The life of these prairie 
pioneers was one of unrelieved hardship and mental starvation, and, 
aiike in their failings and'their virtues, they were the’product of their 





A LATE SUMMER BORDER AT MUNSTEAD WOOD TYPICAL OF MISS JEKYLL’S PLANTING 


(From *‘A Gardener's Testament,” by Gertrude Jekyll) 


came out in 1895, I wanted an example of the change in fashion 
which was only just beginning to be felt, and Miss Jekyll asked 
me to Munstead. I can never forget the charm of the woodland 
scene which she had created, with its giant lilies. It was then 
probably a unique sight. She had a touch of genius in forming 
really artistic pictures in the garden, and in making skilful use 
of all the plants then available. ‘Through her writings she brought 
back into favour plants which had been discarded to make way 
for those bedded out in the summer months only. Colour schemes, 
very different from the crude blaze of geraniums and calceolarias, 
were her favourite theme, and in reading these pages it is clear 
that harmony of colour was always foremost in her mind. As 
time went on, the flowers which were being found in China and 
the annuals sent home from Africa were welcomed to a place in 
the mrxed border or wild garden. Miss Jekyll has given in these 
notes much sound advice on many subjects, such as the making 
of pergolas, bog or water gardens, planting of spring bulbs, and 
borders of one colour or for a particular season. In all grouping 
and planting, she maintained, “‘ there should be a definite intention 
towards some aspect of pictorial beauty.’”” ‘Those who seek for 
rare and out-of-the-way plants, and thirst for novelties with long 
names, might be disappointed in reading these pages, especially 
as some of the flowers which have recently become common, 
such as the Regal lilies, are not included. But the spirit of a 
lovely English garden full of charm and harmony breathes through 
them. There is a simplicity as well as beauty in the garden 
schemes she advocates, which is sometimes lacking in the ostenta- 
tious display of catalogue names in some gardens of to-day. The 
soundness of her knowledge can be tested by such chapters as 
that on wild and garden roses. The only suggestion which, I 
think, should have been qualified with a note of warning as to 
its aggressive propensities, is that of planting ponticum rhododen- 
drons for the sake of their foliage! Her descriptions of flowers 


There is a good deal in the book which English readers 
may find difficult to understand and possibly not over interesting, 
more particularly those paits which deal with local politics. But the 
book is one which should be read for the sake of the faithful present- 
ment it gives of a rough, violent, but picturesque phase in the develop- 
ment of modern America. C. Fox SmiItH. 


surroundings. 


Broken Allegiance, by Adelaide Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 
THE story of that Major John André, Adjutant General of the British 
Forces, who was executed as a spy by Washington during the War of 
Independence, has provided Miss Eden Phillpotts with material for a 
book which is both moving and memorable. Benedict Arnold, whose 
treason was the cause of André’s death, is well drawn; one can feel 
his fascination, his violent strength of body and mind, the struggle 
within him between ambition and sincerity. It is quite easy to under- 
stand how André, steady soldier as he was, found himself almost com- 
pelled by Arnold’s force of character to disobey the injunctions of his 
General, Sir Henry Clinton, and so put himself into the position which 
led to his destruction. Arnold’s lovely wife is lovely on the page, a 
rare achievement: in fact, the author seems to have lived so closely 
with her historial personages that they are alive for her and so for her 
readers. The three Skinners, who captured André, afford an excellent 
comic relief, a trifle spoiled, perhaps, by their being a little too alike 
in speech. Miss Phillpotts’s books have always a fine sincerity and 
depth of thought which mark them out; she shirks nothing which is to 
her the truth, and here particularly, in describing André’s last hours 
and the final pages of the book, where the Arnolds stand before his 
monument in Westminster Abbey, she is at her best. 
A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

SouTH AFRICAN CINDERELLA, by Rex Hardinge (Herbert Jenkins, 
15s.); Deap Puppets Dance, by Philip Thornton (Collins, 1os. 6d.) ; 
At Grips WITH EVEREST, by Stanley Snaith (Percy Press, 3s. 6d.). 
Fiction : CAPTAIN SAMPSON, A.B., by Gavin Douglas (Collins, 7s. 6d.) ; 
THE GOLDEN House, by Horace Annesley Vachell (Cassell, 8s. 6d.) ; 
A House For JOANNA, by John Heygate (Cape, 7s. 6d.). 
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LORD BELPER AS SPORTSMAN 


WITH GUN AND ROD IN SCOTLAND, NEW ZEALAND AND INDIA 







ORD BELPER’S Vesa WAX re x for four and _three- 
sporting career fi Ge te oe eo quarter hours, it took 
“sf a. ¥ y him over three beats 


may be said to 

have started 

with the death 
of his first stag over 
forty years ago, when, 
a boy of twelve, he was 
the guest of the late 
Henry Evans. (The 
latter’s notes on “‘ The 
Red Deer of Jura,” 
privately printed and 
now somewhat of a 
rarity, are still prized 
by students of natural 
history.) Since 1895, 
except during the War 
years, Lord Belper has 
visited Scotland annu- 
ally, and as a matter of 
some interest—for, be- 
fore very long, such a 
list will be impossible 
—I give the names of 
the forests in which he 
has gained stalking ex- 
perience: Achnacarry, 








Barrisdale, Benmore Me £6 a ae AM is Pe tos 
Assynt, Braemore, r r : 
Coignafearn, Corrie- LORD BELPER WITH THE LION 
varkie, Dundonell, IN 
Flowerdale, Glenart- 


ney, Glendessary, Glenfeshie, Gelenmoidart, Glenmore, Glen- 
kingie, Glutt, Guisachan, Inveraray, Invergarry, Kinlochewe, 
Kingairloch, Kinrara, Knoydart, Langwell, Lochdhu, Lochluichart, 
Mamore, Rannoch, Rhidorroch, Talladhabeithe, Wyvis, and in 
the islands, South Harris, Jura, Mull, Skye, and Uig, Isle of 
Lewis. 

In 1925 Lord Belper leased Glenkingie, owned by Lochiel, 
of which he is still the tenant. Formerly occupied for many 
years by the late Lord Burton, it contains some of the finest stalking 
ground in Scotland, and has produced some of the best heads 
of recent years. These have all been figured in my own articles 
and in an interesting article on forest management which Lord 
Belper published last year. It is worth recording that on Febru- 
ary 13th, 1922, he caught twelve fish, averaging 194lb., in the 
Garry, when this river held about the finest spring fishing in 
Scotland. 

The fish, however, which lingers most in his memory is 
probably one he hooked in the Namsen in Norway. Playing it 
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1935 


of the river and finally 
broke the line. A large 
audience watched the 
performance, and esti- 
mated the weight of 
this monster at 6olb. 

In 1925 Lord and 
Lady Belper went to 
New Zealand, where 
hard work, assisted by 
the keenness and know- 
ledge of their guides, 
and some luck, enabled 
them to get the best 
lot of heads which 
have ever been taken 
out of the country by 
one party. In New 
Zealand, to quote from 
a recent article, ‘‘ deer 
flourish in thousands— 
they are so numerous, 
in fact, that from time 
to time their numbers 
RR . are systematically re- 

Be S duced.”” I have not 
the necessary data by 
HE SHOT IN KATHIAWAR me from which to 
quote, but think I am 
correct in saying that 
last year something like 9,000 deer were killed, though this 
figure should not be taken as authoritative. The “‘block’”’ system, 
by which the stalking ground was divided into districts allotted by 
ballot, has been abolished, and the visiting stalker now has to take 
his chance on ground which may be occupied by those engaged 
by the Government in the destruction of deer. The best heads 
have worked into ground which is not easily accessible, and the 
chances of getting one are remote. 

Lord Belper is lucky as regards sport—for in getting good 
heads luck is necessary as well as knowledge and hard work. 
He went to New Zealand exactly at the right time. The “ block ”’ 
system was still in force. He had taken great trouble over the 
preliminary arrangements. Major Wilson, to whom much of 
the success of his trip was due, had engaged probably the best 
guide in New Zealand—Con Hodgkinson ; it was a good year 
for heads, and he was on ground where there was the best chance 
of getting such heads. Lord Belper would have been lucky if 
he had only secured one of the five best heads he actually killed, 
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TWO HEADS FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


and the sixteen-and fourteen-pointers are as good, if not better, 
than any heads which have been got in the Land of the Long 
White Cloud. These are the measurements : 


Points. Length. Beam. Span. Spread. 
8+ 8 48 63 23% 41 
/ at 453 6 314 41 
“+6 443 5 27 343 
6+ 6 444 63 313 40} 
6+ 6 40] 53 28} 35 
6 + 6 383 53 334 42} 


393 333 
* Shot by Lady Belper. 


A 25o0lb. swordfish and a hundred trout averaging glb. were also 
included in his bag in New Zealand. 

In 1935 Lord and Lady Belper went to India as the guests 
of several of the ruling princes, who took endless trouble to 
provide them with the best possible sport. He had the luck to 
get one of the only two lions which are permitted to be killed 
annually in Kathiawar. The Indian variety is distinguished 
from its African relative by the tawny colour and small, straight, 
tawny mane. On this trip he also 
got a fine tiger, bear, sambar, nilghai, 
chital, panther, and the smaller 
varieties of antelope. 

In this year he also went to the 
Eastern Carpathians and stalked with 
Count Paul Pallfy on the borders 
of Poland and Czecho - Slovakia. 
Stalking here is, of course, entirely 
different in character from that in 
Scotland. The stag is a much larger 
animal, greyer in colour, and with 
a markedly semitic nose. There is 
no spying of an open hillside. The 
stalker is guided by the roar. The 
season is short, and the chances of 
killing a really good head are very 
problematical. Most of the big 
stags are known by the stalkers 
year after year, though they may 
not be seen. The stalker moves 
from one log hut, high up in the 
mountains, to another, and leaves 
before daybreak for the spot where 
the jaeger thinks the big stag is most 
likely to show himself. Whether he 
does so or not is another matter. 
“Centuries of hunting have made 
this fine animal extremely cautious, 
both in the choice of its habitat and 
in the use of its voice, and so the 
chances of success are reduced to a 
minimum unless Fortune and the con- 
ditions of the weather favour the hun- 
ter as it does in some seasons.’’ So 
wrote my old friend J. G. Millais after 
several seasons’ experience. Long 


A FINE TIGER 


Pr ve te 





SHOT IN 


A 16-POINTER AND A 14-POINTER 


shots are the rule, and nearly all Continental sportsmen use 
telescopic sights on their rifles. On these enormous estates of 
several hundred thousand acres possibly half a dozen stags may 
be killed in the season: possibly only one, and_ that, by 
Continental standards, not a good one. 

The best heads are better than the best New Zealand heads, 
though the weights are much about the same. A big New Zealand 
stag will scale about 4ost., though I have never come across 
details of one which has actually been weighed on the scales. 
The impossibility of transporting a carcass to a proper weighing 
machine precludes this; but gost. is a fair estimate for the 
weight of one of these animals. The heaviest stag killed at 
Tartarov, belonging to Prince Henry of Lichtenstein, before 
the War, was gost. One killed by the late E. N. Buxton was 
36st., and one shot by J. G. Millais was slightly under this 
weight. 

The average length of a good Carpathian head would 
be about 45ins., the animal itself standing about 8ins. higher 
at the shoulder than a Scottish stag. As I have said, these 
stags are very cunning in choosing the ground they frequent, 
and usually take up a_ position 
which is quite unstalkable owing to 
the curling of the wind, which gives 
them warning of danger from all 
quarters. To quote again from J. G. 
Millais : ‘‘ It is curious to note that 
most of the giants have fallen to the 
rifle of the hunter, not by the ordin- 
ary methods of approach, but by some 
curious incident in stalking which 
can only be termed ‘ flukes’ or 
‘ hunting luck.’ ”’ 

As illustrating this point, an in- 
cident may be given which happened 
when Lord Belper again went to the 
Carpathians in 1936, accompanied 
by his nephew Mr. Ian Malcolmson. 
The latter, on a wet and misty day, 
soon after his arrival, left his hut 
more for the sake of a walk than in 
the expectation of getting a shot. 
As he was going along a path in the 
woods, a hind and calf walked out 
close to him. He heard a roar and 
stopped. Almost at once, part of the 
head and neck of a stag came into 
view behind a tree. Ata sign from 
his guide (he had no _ telescopic 
sights on his rifle) he fired, and 
found that he had been lucky enough 
to kill a splendid eighteen-pointer, 
about the best head that has been shot 
in the Carpathians since the War. 
The measurements of this fine head 
were: Points,9 + 9; length, 45ins. ; 
beam, 7ins. ; span, 37}ins. ; spread, 
46ins. FRANK WALLACE. 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


ARM work at the time of writing is reaching that interest- 

ing stage in which farmers are busy overhauling their 

equipment in anticipation of corn harvest. Fortunately, 

most people have been able to finish hay harvest, and 

have used the interval as a means of correcting deficiencies 
in one or other of the labour-absorbing departments. Hay crops 
have been unusually heavy, and those who were so fortunate as 
to make an early start have collected a considerable quantity of 
what, for want of a better term, can be called super-quality hay. 
This will make an important difference to winter-feeding costs, 
for, with concentrates at their present high level, the wise man 
will make full use of home-grown hay on a much more liberal 
scale than has been possible in recent years. 

Root crops, too, are good, and, although there is a feeling that 
these are expensive crops, yet their presence makes a great differ- 
ence to feeding costs in winter, when livestock profit almost as 
much by variety of feeding as by the actual nutrients they receive. 
Rain during July has made a great difference to the manner in 
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which root and forage crops have developed, though serious storms 
in certain areas have caused a good deal of “ lodging” in straw 
crops. ‘This again raises the old question of straw strength and 
its importance, especially where conditions of high fertility exist. 
Pastures that were tending to be deprived of their growth through 
the shortage of rain in June have once again taken on their normal 
colour, while hayland aftermaths have developed satisfactorily. 
Altogether the weather has helped rather than hindered in the 
present summer, though there are still some light cereal crops 
which reflect the very wet conditions prevailing in the’ first few 
months of the year. The chief farming troubles in many districts 
have concerned the problem of getting a sufficiency of casual 
labour, and if this becomes more acute, then future cropping 
will probably necessitate some allowance being made for this. 
This problem will not be easily solved except along the lines of 
growing more forage crops like kale, which by their habit tend to 
smother weeds; a curtailment of the area of land under beet, 
unless prices are greatly improved ; and recourse to longer grass 
leys. 

So far as livestock are concerned, the revival in horse-breeding 
continues, and this is a healthy sign. Cattle breeders have been 
satisfied with prices, though it is suggested that this is due to foreign 
competition in the Irish market. As sheep promise to be dear 
this autumn, there would seem to be scope for a considerable 
development in this section of animal husbandry. 


A HARVEST SCENE—OLD STYLE 


The Ministry of Agriculture, in Marketing Leaflet No. 87, 
have summarised the regulations applicable to cheese that is 
graded and sold under the National Mark schemes. The im- 
portance of this subject in its relation to farming needs little 
elaboration, for the quantity of milk used for cheese-making is 
about one-tenth of the total milk production. There are, however, 
two developments that have influenced the manufacture of cheese 
in the country. The one is the effect of the Milk Marketing 
Board’s schemes in controlling milk production as a whole, and the 
other is the development of factory production as a means of 
utilising the surplus milk that cannot be aksorbed by the liquid 
milk market. Whether farmhouse cheese-making will continue to 
exist in the face of the factory competition is not the most serious 
consideration in these days. The home cheese-maker now has 
advantages that weigh in his favour; but hitherto it has been a 
question of meeting competition from overseas, and in this struggle 
it has been necessary to recognise the importance of placing on 
the market cheese which is both uniform and dependable so far 
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as quality is concerned. Home producers, in fact,almost through - 
out the whole range of agricultural products, ha ve had to learn 
lessons frcm our overseas competitors in matters of standardisa- 
tion and quality. 

Cheese is a very popular article of diet, while its food value 
is also high. It is subject, however, to a wide range of quality, 
but, fortunately, it is now possible to organise production on a 
basis which makes for the elimination of uncertainty in regard 
to uniformity and quality. The various schools of dairying have 
done much to raise the quality of home produce, and what is 
now having a further influence is the greater tendency to produce 
milk that is satisfactory in respect of cleanliness. Unfortunately, 
there are still some who imagine that milk which is not good 
enough for human consumption is good enough for manufacturing 
purposes, but this is a gross error. The truth is that if the best 
manufactured product is to be made, every effort must be taken 
to utilise raw materials of high quality. 

The incentive to produce only the best is increased, how- 
ever, by the operations of the National Mark Cheese Scheme. 
This was introduced in 1933 for Cheshire cheese. It was 
followed by a scheme for Stilton cheese in 1934, and since then 
further schemes have been put into operation for Caerphilly, 
Cheddar, Derby, Lancashire, Leicester, Wensleydale, and cream 
cheeses. This scheme ensures that the output both of farms and 
factories may be graded and marked, provided that the quality 
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of cheese conforms to the minimum grade definitions laid down 
in the regulations in respect of each variety. 


ARTIFICIAL GRASS-DRYING 


Much has been written upon the subject of dried grass in 
recent months, and rival views obtain as to the merits of this 
interesting development. It is assumed by many that the costs 
involved are prohibitive and that it is beyond the reach of the 
ordinary farmer as a workable proposition. ‘The position, how- 
ever, has been admirably summed up in a letter to The Times 
by Mr. B. Heber Percy, who has an interest in a company which 
is carrying out grass-drying operations. Mr. Percy points out 
that many of the original enthusiasts started out with a wrong 
conception of the subject. Thus they regarded grass-drying as 
a means of eliminating hay-making and of reducing their depend- 
ence upon imported concentrates. To this end some went to 
the length of disposing of their hay-making implements as 
redundant and obsolete. This brought them face to face with 
the first important factor that grass-drying is a slow job and 
that grass cannot be made to wait if seasonal circumstances 
cause it to get ahead of a drying programme. Then again, 
as the grass advances in maturity so its quality declines, 
and no farming system car. afford to utilise a process that is 
expensive when Nature will perform the same job at a much 
smaller cost. 
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That some of the pioneers are disappointed with their results, 
and one leading exponent has dropped the process altogether, 
does not mean that interest is lapsing in the subject. The 
Ministry of Agriculture has now stepped in and, as a result of 
grants, experimental work is to take place at a number of centres 
with a view to collecting essential information. Grass-drying is 
only in its infancy, and when experimental work has been under- 
taken with a view to improving the drying efficiency and output 
of the driers, and when farmers, on their part, recognise that 
its object is to deal with skort young grass, then the influence on 
home agriculture will have far-reaching consequences. 


THE WORK OF RESEARCH INSTITUTES 


The Ministry of Agriculture has recently issued the Reports 
on the work of Agricultural Research Institutes in the United 
Kingdom for the year 1934-35 (H.M. Stationery Office, 5s. net). 
The volume records the work in progress, besides giving a survey 
of the research activities of the advisory officers attached to the 
various colleges and university departments of Agriculture. The 
only adverse criticism we would make in regard to the appearance 
of the volume is that too long a delay takes place in making available 
the information that is contained in it. This, however, is only a 
minor criticism, for each centre publishes its results independently 
through the scientific and other technical journals—a full biblio- 
graphy of which is contained in the Report. 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


THE GREEN 


T so chances that I am writing these words a little in advance, 

and by the time they are printed the rain (why do sporting 

writers no longer talk about Jupiter Pluvius ?) may have 

rendered them untrue and out of date. At the moment, 
however, I cannot refrain from saying that it is exceedingly 
pleasant to find the ball going a little farther, running gaily 
over the yellow ground, and making the term “ two-shot hole ” 
no longer one of bitter irony to the aged and the infirm. There 
was a season of youthful pride in which I would turn up a superior 
nose against this hard-ground golf ; but time brings its revenges, 
and now, very humbly, I rather like it. 

I had played so little golf that when I did play again, a 
few days before August had begun, the joyful state of things 
came on me quite suddenly. As soon as I saw the colour of the 
turf stretching away in front of me from the first teeing ground, 
I said to myself: “ Ha ha! my driving will come back !” 
and, indeed, it shows what ridiculous creatures we golfers are 
that, though we know perfectly well that the virtue is in the 
ground and not in ourselves, we yet manage to deceive ourselves. 
Even the fact that my first magnificent tee shot was easily sur- 
passed by that of my elderly adversary did not damp my spirits 
in the least ; by the time we had played seven holes I was sure 
that I had discovered an indefinable but invaluable something. 
The eighth hole, 1 must confess, did make the true state of 
things horribly clear. I had usually played on this particular 
course in the winter, when I have needed a drive, a brassey, a 
spoon, and then a pitch to reach the green, being therefore well 
satisfied with a five. This time a second with a spoon put 
me hole high, and I holed the putt for three. After that it was 
vain to pretend that the ground had nothing to do with it ; 
and, moreover, to rub in this painful fact, my opponent had 
only taken an iron for his second shot. I enjoyed that three 
(was it, I wonder, an “ eagle ” ?), and the fun of the game was 
not diminished ; but insane hopes no longer sprang up in my 
breast. Indeed, my opponent and I deliberately tried now and 
again to mortify our pride. When we had both hit our very 
best, and our balls “ lay in beauty side by side ” far down the 
course, one or other of us would point to a spot some hundred 
yards in edvance and say: “I suppose that is where Cotton 
would get to with his tee shot.”” Thus in the end, though we 
rezlly did play rather well, I trust that we remained humble, 
grateful, and not too intolerably conceited. 

Of course, golf on a hard, burnt course is at once a pleasanter 
and an eesier game than it used to be, because of the modern 
practice of watering the greens. To-day we gain on the swings 
and do not lose on the roundabouts. Having hit our drives 
much farther than our powers entitle us to do, we can approach 
on to a slow and water-soaked green ; we can pitch right up to 
the hole with the knowledge that a properly struck ball will 
stop there. We have no nice calculations to make as to how far 
short of the green we must pitch, and cross-bunkers possess 
no more than their normal terrors. It is, at first, a little puzzling 
to pass directly from an arid Sahara to a verdant oasis, and for 
a hole or two we may have a tendency to be short with chips 
and approach putts, but once we have got the hang of the game 


TREE AND THE DRY 


everything conspires in our favour ; nor, in my present mood, 
do I pretend to regret it. In the old records of the Royal Black- 
heath Golf Club there is found a curious minute as to one of 
the medal days, to the effect that the hazards being full of water 
made the game “ beautifully interesting.”” I am to-day shame- 
fully inclined to say the same of a good hard ground and a 
watered green. 

At the same time, in my manlier moments I almost regret 
the trials of the old unwatered days, when a high-pitched ball 
would go bounding across the green into the bunker beyond 
and there was scope for brave and skilful scuffing between 
Scylla and Charybdis. We forget quickly, and so we forget 
how difficult and agonising it was. As to the putting, I have 
nothing but praise for modernity ; a burnt green could become 
so utterly bare, bumpy and untrue that putting was almost 
farcical, and even the fact that the hole grew too large was of 
little comfort ; but there was something to be said for taking 
your life in your hand with every approach shot, and the stereo- 
typed high pitch with a lofted Number Something did not suffice. 

Brancaster has to-day beautiful greens, but I recall a time 
when, in a season of drought, they were quite the reverse. 
Years and years ago I and an equally irascible friend stayed 
there for a week, and at the end of it we were at the end of 
our tempers and putting with our lofting irons. In an evil 
moment, we decided, instead of leaving early in the morning, 
to have just one more farewell round on the last day. We did, 
and at the end of it my friend resigned from the club, though 
I think he afterwards reconsidered his decision. My beloved 
Aberdovey likewise has now greens that are truly worthy of 
their name and a joy to putt upon ; but after two holidays there 
just before the water came, I almost made a vow to go there 
only in winter. When a green was really cracked and baked, 
one—or, at any rate, I—did not merely lose one’s temper ; 
one lost one’s nerve ; one lost one’s power of hitting a ball 
with a putter for weeks afterwards. Yet I imagine that our 
ancestors, whose greens at their best were but rough, had in 
dry weather a far worse time than ever we did. It is easy to 
understand Mr. James Condie’s solemn reproof to his son : 
“Ah, George, you should never have left your partner a down- 
hill putt to finish the match.” A classical illustration of the 
wisdom of his words may be found by golfing antiquaries in 
the life of Old Tom Morris. It was in a great match at Perth 
in 1866, when he and a very fine amateur golfer, Mr. T. G. 
M‘Pherson played Old Willie Park and Bob Andrews, surnamed 
“The Rook.” They were dormy one, and were playing the 
one off two on the last green. Tom’s first putt went a little too 
far and above the hole. ‘“‘ For yards round the hole,” we are 
told, ‘the grass had gone and a glaze was over all.””’_ M‘Pherson’s 
only chance was to bolt his short putt ; he tried, and “ ran three 
or four yards away down a grassless slope ; ‘Tom missed, and 
the match, once as good as in their pockets, was only halved 
after all.” ‘‘ Each,” wrote the learned biographer, “ was of 
opinion that the other did wrong, and it is very unlikely that they 
will change their opinions after all these years,’ We may be 
tolerably sure that they never did, 
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BATTLES 


PRIZE-FIGHTS ON 


NDER tthe title of ‘‘ Lost Battlefields,’’ in a recent issue 

of Country Lire, the entertaining pen of “ B. D.” 

lightly twitted the inhabitants of Royston because not 

one of them could be found who had ever heard of the 

great prize-fight on Royston Heath on January 2nd, 
1827, between Jem Ward and Peter Crawley. Vain, therefore, 
he complains, has been his hope of identifying the exact spot 
on which the battle took place and on which, he flippantly suggests, 
a memorial tablet should be raised. 

For the honour of those who live on the border of Hertford- 
shire and Cambridgeshire, the attention of “‘ B. D.’’ must be 
drawn to the works of the historian of Royston, Mr. Alfred 
Kingston, and in particular to his “‘ Fragments of Two Centuries,”’ 
published by Warren Brothers, Royston, in 1893. In that small 
but most interesting volume are included 
a number of details about the fight, 
of which, of course, full descriptions 
appeared in the sporting Press of that 


day. As for the spot concerned, the 
only information is contained in the 
sentence : 


“ 


This famous “ milling’? came off on the 

Heath at the lower end of the cricket ground, 
somewhere near the spot selected for the 
Jubilee tea in 1887. 
Some of the value of those bearings has 
already been lost while another Jubilee 
has been elapsing, but no doubt survivors 
of the 1887 celebrations could still be 
found, if anyone desired to mark the spot 
for all time. Probably ‘“‘ between the 
cricket ground and the main road’’ would 
be accurate enough for all practical pur- 
poses to-day. 

The fight only lasted twenty-six 
minutes, as after eleven rounds both men 
were so exhausted that they were merely 
hugging one another and “ because Crawley 
just managed to push Ward down and he 
could not rally in time, the champion 
lost his belt!’’ Between ten and fifteen 
thousand people contrived to see it, 
although in theory, if the venue had been 
known, the arm of the law would have 
been extended to forbid it. How could 
that happen ? 

The explanation is, of course, that the 
county boundary runs alongside Royston 
Heath and through the centre of the town. 
Supposing that the magistrates for Hert- 
fordshire had appeared and ordered the : 
parish constable to make arrests, it would Pate 
merely have been necessary for the fight 
to move a few yards away into Cambridge- 
shire, where those same officials were 
powerless to act. It seems to us, who live 
in an age of telephones and fast cars, that 
possibly the magistrates of Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire might 
have staged a joint arrival. Not only were communications slow in 
those days, however, but inter-county rivalry, now centred in 
first-class cricket matches, frequently expressed itself in not 
helping, or possibly even in hindering, the neighbouring state 
officials. Readers of Blackmore’s immortal book will remember 
how, in that epic attack on the Doones, who also were cautious 
enough to live on a county boundary, the respective forces of 
Somerset and Devon bombarded, not the Doone valley, but one 
another. Incidentally, even in this age of enlightenment American 
gangsters are arrested (if at all) on the charge—not of shooting 
their neighbours, which is a State offence and requires inter-State 
co-operation, but of failing to file an income-tax return, for which 
offence they can be pursued by the Federal agents through any 
number of States. 

In point of fact, most of the magistrates of 1827 rated their 
responsibilities so lightly that, if there was any excuse for sup- 
posing that a prize-fight would take place outside their jurisdiction, 
they were only too ready to accept it. To make freedom from 
interruption probable it was only necessary to locate the fight on 
a county boundary. To make it certain—why not choose a spot 
where three counties met? Before some re-adjustments were 
made in the boundaries in 1895, the three counties of Hertfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire and Essex met at a spot about half a mile east of 
Noon’s Folly, a farm two miles to the east of Royston and just 
on the south side of the main Newmarket road. When just one 
story has been told (again with Mr. Kingston’s help) in con- 
nection with Noon’s Folly, perhaps even “ B. D.,’’ whose hero- 
worship of the prize-fighters is so readily infectious, will excuse 
those of us living near Royston from commemorating fights for 


PETER 


THE FIGHT ON 


which our neighbourhood supplied the site but, happily, not the 
inspiration. 
In the year 1838, the patrons of prize-fighting, to their 
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PETER CRAWLEY, THE VICTOR OF 
ROYSTON HEATH 
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arranged a contest between Owen Swift and 
“ Brighton Bill.’’ Owen Swift was a hardened fighter who, in 
plain language, had already killed two men in the ring. ‘Brighton 
Bill,” whose real name was William Phelps, was apparently a 
Cambridge undergraduate, aged twenty, who had only fought 
once before, and whose birth, education and courage rendered 
him worthy of very much better company than that in which 
he prematurely ended his career. In this case the place and time 
of the fight had been publicly announced two days previously. 
There were three thousand spectators (including John Parr, the 
High Constable for the adjoining parish of Barkway, who gave 
evidence at the inquest), and the ring was so obvious from the 
Newmarket road that several coaches drew up to allow their 
passengers to see the fight. After seventy or eighty rounds, 
lasting an hour and a half, the two men 
were so badly injured that bets were 
offered and taken among the crowd that 
both would die. Phelps was carried from 
the ring and driven to the Wheatsheaf 
Inn at Barkway, where he died after 
lying unconscious for three days. 

Thereupon 

Swift was hastily got out of the way and 
it was asserted that as soon as his friends in 
London knew of the fatal result, four expert 
fellows were sent off with a view to recover 
the body to defeat the ends of justice by pre- 
venting an inquest, a reward of £500 being 
offered had they succeeded. 


However, the experts fellows did not 
succeed. ‘The inquest was held, and the 
jury returned a verdict of manslaughter 
against Owen Swift and the four seconds, 
adding that: 


the jury feel themselves called upon to 
express their deep regret and concern that 
the magistrates of the adjoining counties of 
Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire and Essex, did 
not interfere to prevent the breach of the 
peace, so notoriously expected to take place 
for some days previously, and also for the fact 
that a prize-fight having takén place at the 
same spot about twelve months since without 
their interference. 
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eternal discredit, 


Swift thereupon escaped to France, but 
the seconds were arrested, although one 
of them could not be identified in court, 
since he had, apparently, “‘ manipulated ”’ 
his beard. What marked advantages were 
enjoyed by the miscreants of that more 
hirsute age! He was acquitted, but the 
other three were each sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
and ‘‘ seemed overjoyed with the leniency 
of the court.” 

“Well they might be!” will add 
anyone who has read the concluding 
paragraphs in Mr. Kingston’s tragic account. 


In his interesting Autobiography of a Stage Coachman, Mr. Cross, 
who for many years drove the Lynn coach, says he saw the young man 
Phelps both before and after the fight, and gives the following graphic 
and pathetic incident. The Lynn coach, on leaving Kingsland Road 
[close to the present Liverpool Street Station], picked up three passen- 
gers, and upon its being mentioned that the coach had some fighting 
men inside, a clergyman, who was riding on the box, and whose wife, 
a young and beautiful lady, was inside, protested against allowing such 
company to sit in the coach with his wife; and, says Mr. Cross, his 
mind was set at rest by two coarse-looking fellows i in rough great coats 
getting on the outside, and a well-dressed gentlemanly young man 
getting in. Upon the husband assisting his lady out, she asked him 
who was the gentleman who got in last; for his conversation had been 
extremely interesting, and she was sure by his general information he 
must be a gentleman of distinction at the University. Dressed in an 
elegant suit of black, and displaying on a delicate white hand a diamond 
ring, he took his place at the table at the inn for refreshments on the 
road, and, his manners corresponding with his appearance, no one 
could suspect him of being a fighting man. ‘‘ Reader this was the man 
known as ‘ Brighton Bill ’—his real name I never knew, but that he 
was of respectable parents, and intended by them for a better calling 
I was convinced. When two days afterwards I saw his contused and 
distorted countenance, the only part visible from under the bed clothes, 
at the ‘ Wheatsheaf,’ at Barkway, when he was deserted by all, and had 
no friend or relative near to w: atch over his fast- departing spirit, I could 
not restrain a tear. I silently, as I descended the stairs, invoked a 
curse on such barbarous practices, as well as on the authors of his 
death !” 

His parents or friends never came forward to recognise him. He 
was buried in a corner, the lower corner, of Barkway Churchyard, 
and the only trace of him is in the Parish Register, which tells the simple 
fact of the death of William Phelps, of Brighton, Sussex, aged twenty 
years. 

Ought we to have a memorial at Noon’s Folly or in Barkway 
Churchyard ? M. F. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“RABBITS AND CYANIDE” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—When I stated that there is not the 
slightest doubt about the humaneness of 
cyanide fumigation of rabbits, and that the 
facts are extremely well known and accessible 
(a statement which I now repeat), I had before 
me the report of the N.V.M.A. Committee 
on Euthanasia, and was fully cognisant of the 
words which Mr. Fitzwilliam picked out from it. 

In order to discredit the use of hydrocyanic 
acid gas for rabbits, Mr. Fitzwilliam picked out 
words which were written of a different pre- 
paration (Scheele’s solution), differently ad- 
ministered to different animals. Moreover, he 
omitted to quote that ‘‘ hydrocyanic acid, by 
whatever route it is administered, is extremely 
rapid in action.”’ He also omitted to mention 
that the report is dealing with hydrocyanic acid 
as a rival to chloroform and other agents for 
humanely destroying cats and dogs, or that the 
Committee discard chloroform for reasons 
broadly comparable to those which lead them 
to discard hydrocyanic acid. Away from its 
context his quotation bears an entirely mislead- 
ing construction. 

The facts are as follows. I have already 
dealt with the allegation that rabbits ‘‘ go about 
sort of half gassed ”’ after a sublethal dose of 
HCN, and I trust we shall hear no more of it. 
I now come to the killing process itself. When 
the concentration of HCN in the gaseous form 
is strong, death is practically instantaneous. 
When the concentration is weak, the rabbit at 
first shows no signs of discomfort. When the 
gas begins to take effect breathing is quickened, 
the quantity inhaled is consequently increased, 
and death ensues very rapidly. There is no cry. 
The longest interval, with an extremely weak 
concentration, between onset of symptoms and 
death was one and a half minutes in observations 
made at the College of Pharmacy on behalf of 
ULAWS. Unconsciousness supervenes, how- 
ever, a considerable time before death, and the 
period during which the animal is conscious of 
its symptoms is a fraction of the interval 
referred to; for the remainder of the time the 
symptoms are reflex and unconscious. While, 
therefore, it admittedly is not possible to assert 
that the animal feels nothing at all, it can be 
asserted (and is very well known) that any 
distress, if it exists, is of extremely brief 
duration. We have to compare some seconds 
of breathlessness with hours of pain, thirst and 
fear in a gin trap. 

We have also the light thrown on the 
question by human experience. Mr. J. D. 
Hamer, who as Consultant Chemist to the 
Orient Line, has frequently to supervise the 
fumigation of ships, has furnished a statement 
from which I make the following extract :— 

“ All my fumigation men have been 
gassed to the point of insensibility from time 
to time, and all declare the experience, 
—, frightening, is quite painless. Dr. 
Chas. F. White, the Port of London Medical 
yaa was fished out of a hold of the 
s.s. Mauretania some years ago quite in- 
sensible from cyanide poisoning. he tells 
me it was an absolutely painless experience, 
and he can think of no more humane method 
for ending life. It is quite easy for me to 
produce six wit- 
nesses who have 
been in various 
stages of collapse 
up to complete 
unconsciousness 
from HCN poison- 
ing, and who will 
swear to its pain- 
lessness apart from 
mental nervous- 
ness.” 

C. W. HuME, 
Hon. Secretary, 
University of London 
Animal Welfare 
Society. 


A LEGEND OF 
SEVILLE 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Between the 
provinces of Seville 
and Huelva, in Spain, 
bordering the Medi- 
terranean Sea, there 
is a vast sandy plain, 
a sort of miniature 
Sahara: 

Among the many 
legends told about 
this awe-inspiring 
marismas there is one 


the interest of which centres round the image of 


the “ Virgin of el Rocio,” venerated in a 
sanctuary built in a small oasis in the middle 
of the marismas desert. 

According to the legend, the 
el Rocio—the Virgin of ‘‘ the Morning Dew 
—was one of the images worshipped by the 
primitive Christians of the south of Spain. 
When the Arabs invaded the country in the 
eighth century, and as the worshippers were 
praying round the image, “‘a brilliant spray 
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A FIDDLER’S TOMBSTONE 


of dew descended upon them and the image 
itself was changed into diamond-like drops.” 

After eight centuries the Arabs were at 
last expelled from Spain, and as a hunter was 
crossing the small oasis he saw a bird of rare 
beauty on a jasmin bush. He was a dead shot 
with bow and arrow, and, taking careful aim 
from a short distance, he let fly at the bird. 
The arrow went through its body without 
causing any injury. The hunter exhausted 
his supply of arrows, with the same result, 
and, coming near the bird, he was charmed 
by its melodious singing. A spray of dew 
descended on the oasis, the hunter fell on his 
knees, and saw how the bird of rare beauty 
was transformed into the image of the Virgin 
of el Rocio. 

The hunter hastened to a near-by village, 
clamouring how he had witnessed the miracle. 
A procession was formed, and the image was 
taken to the parish church amid great rejoicing. 
But the other villages round the oasis claimed 
the right to house the image in their parish 
churches, and, in order to avoid bloodshed, 
the bishop decided that all the villages had to 


pay a sum of money towards the building of 


a magnificent chapel in the oasis, leaving the 





FOR THE IMAGE 


THE RACE 


Virgin of 


jasmin bush in the middle. 
was finished, the image was replaced in the 
bush. Once a year, on the date of the discovery 
of the image by the hunter, each village forms 
a procession, and these, starting from points 
at the same distance from the oasis, race there 
for the honour of taking the image back and 
housing it for a week. 

This race takes place every year in June, 
and sometimes two or more of the ten villages 
arrive at the same time, when there is a battle 
for possession. No other means is allowed 
to get to the oasis than horses and oxen. The 
oxen drag the typical carretas—much-orna- 
mented covered wagons—by which the women- 
folk travel in the procession. The men are on 
horseback, and some carry their wives, sisters 
or sweethearts behind. As the distance is 
long, the pilgrims take at least three days and 
nights to arrive, during which they live like 
nomads and build camps. 

As the marismas are situated in Franco’s 
territory, the pilgrimage has not been inter- 
rupted; but the Spanish Fascists of Seville 
have sworn to take the image of the Virgin of 
el Rocio to Madrid to be enthroned there for 
a week, so that “‘ the race to the oasis ” is now 


When the chapel 


one between the “ reds’ and the ‘* whites.” 
BAEZA. 
“ THE PASSING TRIBUTE OF 
A SIGH <a 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 


Sir,—I enclose herewith the photograph of a 
gravestone to a fiddler at Castlecaldwell, County 
Fermanagh, which might be of interest to your 
readers. It has been moved to its present 
position, about a mile from the shores of Lough 
Erne, and placed against the wall of a ruined 
cottage on the roadside on the Pettigo-Belleek 
road. The epitaph reads as follows : 
“To the 
Memory 
of 
Denis McCabe 
Fidler 
Who fell out of the 
St. Patrick Barge Belonging 
to 
Sir James Caldwell Bart. 
and Count of Milan and 
was drowned of this 
Point August ye 13th 
770. 
Beware ye fidlers of ye 
Fidlers fate. 
nor tempt ye deep least ye 
repent to late. 
Ye ever have been deemed to water 
foes. 

Shun slimy lake till it with whisky floes 
On firm land only exercise your skill 
There you may play and drink your fill. 

D.D.D. 

IP Sag 

ELLior WorkKMAN. 

THE LATE CAPT. J. W. HOLMES 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I am deeply interested in ‘ Fifty Years 
in Sail” appearing in your issue of the 31st July, 
1937, and am very pleased to note that a 
daughter of the late 
Capt. J. W. Holmes 
will shortly publish 
a volume of her 

father’s memoirs. 
Although I never 
had the pleasure of 
serving with him, I 


well remember the 
fine reputation he 
had as a very able 
seaman when he was 
serving in ships 
owned by “Old 
John” Willis. 


My express reason 
for this communica- 
tion is to offer a cor- 
rection for the 
**Memoirs’’ for what 
it is woth, vtz., the 
Halloween was 
wrecked between the 
Bolt Head and the 
Bolt Tail, off Sal- 
combe in 1887, and 
not 1886 as stated 
in the article referred 
to above. I was 
serving in the Hallo- 
ween at the time.— 
T. H. ROBERTS- 
Wray. 
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ACROSS THE GRETA 


A NATURAL LIMESTONE BRIDGE 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Two miles from Bowes, Yorkshire, 
along the Roman road, is this unique bridge 
across the River Greta. It is a natural bridge, 
and consists of a huge table of limestone, 

which supports the road above.—J. D. R. 


TRAVELLERS’ TEMPTATION 

rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—This photograph was taken on 
the high road about 150 miles south of 
Portland, Oregon. ‘The appeal must 
have tipped the beam in the minds of 
many wavering travellers and made 
them stop for a “hot dog” if only 
“‘for the good of the house.””—N. H. L. 


UGLINESS AND PROGRESS 
TO THE EDITOR 
Sir,—The county of Kent has long 
been famous for its oast-houses, with 
their white cowls and steeply sloping 
roofs. These beautiful oast-houses 
have become the symbol of Kent, 
very much as the windmill has 
become the symbol of the Fen district. 
One hopes that it will be a long time 
before oast-houses, as we know them 
to-day, completely disappear from 
Kent; but one views with alarm the 
new kind of oast-house, which I show 
in my picture, and which is said to 
be replacing the old-fashioned hop- 
kiln, and to be very much more 
efficient. One does not doubt this, 
naturally, and if these huge modern 
oast-houses are to become the regular 
thing, it is to be hoped that they will 
be built of some material other than 
corrugated iron. We must have progress and 
efficiency, and we have many of us become 
reconciled to losing many of the beautiful 
things of the days that are past; but it is still 
a puzzle to cultured people to understand 
why a modern and efficient building of this 
kind should be so essentially ugly.—F. G. 

OLIVER. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


QUAILS IN BRITAIN 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—A special plea for any quails which have 
come to this country to nest may perhaps be 
timely. Quails were quite common birds in 
Gilbert White’s time, as some of his notes show; 
but between 1800 and 1930 visitors to Britain 
grew spasmodically fewer until the species 
could almost be classified as a rarity. The 
last five years, however, have brought an en- 
couraging number of reports from various 
counties of quails nesting, and there is reason 
to hope that more of these interesting birds 
are coming through to Britain since netting 
operations in Italy and Egypt have been re- 
stricted. ‘The former uncontrolled greediness 
of Mediterranean fowlers was almost certainly 
the cause of the quail scarcity here: nor, alas ! 
are the people of this country entirely free 
from the reproach of eating quails in their 
nesting season—vide the windows of West End 
poulterers. But it is gratifying to know that 
far fewer quails are now caught on their migra- 
tion and that some of the worst and most cruel 
abuses of the industry, such as the blinding 
of decoy birds with red-hot irons, have now 
been outlawed. 

When quails do fly through to this island, 
let us welcome them and encourage them as 
much as possible. Nests “cut out” at haysel 
and harvest should be saved wherever possible, 
and in some cases of desertion it may be 
possible to place eggs with foster-mothers. 
(Incidentally, it may be noted that quails are 
usually rather late nesters: the accompanying 
photograph was taken in August, but in this 
particular instance the bird concerned may, 
of course, have had an earlier clutch destroyed.) 
And surely shooting men might refrain from 
killing Britain’s smallest game birds, if they 
happen to flush any in September or October, 
for quails bred in this country are more 





likely than any others to return here to multiply. 

In conclusion, it would be interesting to 
know whether any more quails have been seen 
in Ireland during recent years. One of Morris’s 
correspondents wrote to him: ‘“‘ The Quail is 
the Partridge of Ireland, and if the country 
gentlemen. would go to the expense of preserving 
them, as they do in England, they might have 
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AN AUGUST QUAILS’ NEST 
as many as there are Partridges in our best 
preserves.” The record is noteworthy, though 
one naturally dissents from the view that 
migrants are as susceptible as residents to 
‘‘ preservation.” It may be _ recalled that 
attempts artificially to “‘ establish ”’ the common 
quail (and American species) in this country 
have failed. Did not a landowner turn down 
200 quails in the Midlands in 1909 without 
receiving any return, save a single brace, for 
his substantial disbursements ?>—J. D. U. W. 


HEDGEHOGS AND COWS 
TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—One of your correspondents re- 
cently raised an interesting question : 
Do hedgehogs draw milk from resting 
cows ? 

I have made a first-hand study 
of the ways of wild creatures through- 
out some thirty years, and can truth- 
fully say that I have still to meet with 
the first authenticated instance in which 
our friend Prickles has committed any 
such offence. On more than one occa- 
sion, however, I have found a hedgehog 
carefully licking up the surplus milk 
which oozed from the udder of a resting 
cow ; but this surplusage could not be 
turned to economic account even were 
hedgehogs extinct. The structure of 
the hedgehog’s jaws scarcely permits of 
any suctorial act. The sharp little teeth 
would speedily cause even the most 
docile of kine to dash around in terror. 

Incidentally, several years ago I 
was told about a countrywoman who, 
to justify her husband’s _ ruthless 
slaughter of hedgehogs, tried to demoa- 
strate the urchin’s partiality for milk 
and its proclivity for thieving that 
form of nourishment, by placing a 
half-grown hedgehog against her own 
breast. She was nursing a child at 
the time. The hedgehog, I ought to 
add, was carefully wrapped in thick cloth, to 
prevent its spines from inflicting injury. It 
did not, however, appear to appreciate the 
situation, and inflicted a sharp nip upon the 
proffered fount. The woman, in pain and 
rage, threw the poor creature into the fire. I 
can vouch for the authenticity of this narrative. 
—C.iFFoRD W. GREATOREX. 





LOOK HERE UPON 


THESE OLD OAST-HOUSES AND ON 


THE NEW 
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Chis England... 








Stonehenge, Wilts. 


f. UARREL we would not with the line—“ what should they know 

4 i of England who only England know?”’ But let it be said, and 
firmly, that he who knows this England, knows much. What d’ye seck 
—the monuments of eld? Menhir and cromlech, monolith and circle, we 
have them all. What d’ye lack—summer snow or winter flowers ? 
They are here. Strange meats is it you need for your comfort—then 
try lardy johns or a lamprey stew. And the “ wine of the country ”’ ? 
Out of the soil that bred you, ripened in the climate that made you 
strong, come resinous hop and golden barley blended for your delight 
by an ancient craft—what fitter than Worthington, that waits every- 
where upon your rovings in this pleasant land. 


- 


ISSUED BY WORTHINGTON AND CO. LTD., BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


GEMS OF THE DEVON BORDER 


ONACOMBE, says Mr. Christopher 

Hussey in Country LiFe (November 

11th, 1933), is “‘a rare example of a 

Cornish gentleman’s home of the 

fifteenth century that has continued, 
practically unaltered, though in each century 
repaired and embellished, in the genera- 
tions of a single family.” In 1272. there 
was a reference to a house on the Tonacombe 
site, and soon afterwards, in a note on Morwen- 
stowe, the episcopal registers of Exeter speak 
of ‘“‘ Tunacombis.”” The present house dates 
from 1480. It contains finely panelled rooms, 
and a notable hall screen. The house is fur- 
nished in unusually appropriate and delightful 
fashion. Messrs. Collins and Collins are to 
let it, furnished, on a long lease. ‘Tonacombe 
has been identified with ‘“* Chapel” of Kings- 
lev’s ‘‘ Westward Ho!” “ That great rambling 
dark house on the Atlantic cliffs in Morwen- 
stowe” is an allusion to ‘Tonacombe. 
Morwenstowe, on the north coast of Cornwall, 
eight miles from Bude, is sometimes spelt 
** Morwenstow ”’ or ‘“‘ Moorwinstow,” and it is 
noteworthy as having been the parish of the 
Rev. Stephen Hawker, who was the Vicar 
from 1834 until 1875. His biography was 
written by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, who 
referred to Tonacombe as “ perfect and un- 
touched, very small and plain, but in its way 
a gem.” The Rev. Stephen Hawker had a 
gardener who was a leader in the then local 
industry of smuggling, named Tristram Pentire. 
Pentire’s exploits, recorded in “‘ Footprints of 
Former Men of Cornwall,” show that the 
church served as a temporary store for smuggled 
goods. Pentire tells of one of those occasions : 
“We bribed the sexton, Tom Hokoday, and 
we had the goods safe in the seats by Saturday 
night. The parson did wonder at the large 
congregation ; for numbers of them were not 
regular churchgoers at other times, and if he 
had known what was going on he could not have 
preached a more suitable sermon, for it was * Be 
not drunk with wine, wherein is excess,’ one 
of his best sermons, but there, it did not touch 
us, you see, for we never tasted anything but 
brandy or gin.” 


COTHAY FOR SALE 
(Ce REGINALD COOPER, D.S.O., 
has decided to sell Cothay, Somerset. It 

was described and illustrated in COUNTRY LIFE, 
October 22nd and 29th, 1927 (pages 596 
and 626) by Mr. Christopher Hussey. The 
manor house was built about 
1480, when Richard Bluett, who 
had married Alice Verney, suc- 
ceeded his father. There is a 
probability that the porch archway 
belonged to a still earlier dwell- 
ing, for the manor and advowson 
of Cothay came to the Bluetts 
through marriage with the Grinde- 
hams who had held land in the 
Tone Valley a century before. 
In Elizabeth’s reign the dining- 
room was added by the Everys, 
this being the last addition of 
any importance. John Every died 
in 1679, and was succeeded bv 
his sister, the wife of John Leigh 
of Northcourt, Isle of Wight, 
whose family held the property 
until 1877, when it was acquired 
by Mr. Sweet, who, in 1925, sold 
it to Colonel Cooper. In the 
beautiful country where Somerset 
merges into Devon, on the banks 
of the winding Tone, stands “‘ the 
most perfect small fifteenth century 


country house that survives in 
the Kingdom.” Inside and out 
it remains virtually unchanged 
since its completion. Clustering 


gables of reddish purple local sand- 
stone, with their mullioned win- 
dows and arched gate-house, give 
promise of an unspoiled interior 
which is more than fulfilled. In 
the upper chambers is a series of 
fifteenth century painted mural 
frescoes pronounced by Professor 
Tristram to be examples without 
parallel of early English domestic 
decoration. The great hall, with 
a nobly timbered open roof and 
original oak screen, has a minstrel 
gallery which, more completely 
than any other in the country, 
retains untouched medieval char- 


acteristics. The solar, or women’s living-room of 
the Middle Ages, reached by a newel staircase, 
has a beautifully timbered roof, a rose window, 
and the original peep-hole into the hall below. 
The parlour is rich in moulded beams and 
the dining-room in seventeenth century panel- 
ling, which, with a small wing of the same date, 
and electric light, bathrooms and central heating, 
have been the only additions to the original. 
Cothay is bounded by the Tone, which pro- 
vides three-quarters of a mile of trout fishing. 
The gateway, with battlemented tower, is a 
survival of the Middle Ages. The gardens, 
a beautiful setting to the house, contain Scots 
pines, and there is a broad grass walk between 
yew hedges and topiary work, to the 
river. Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff are the 


agents announcing the offer. There are 
57 acres. 
KILDONAN, AYRSHIRE 
APTAIN EUAN WALLACE, M.P., 


through Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
and Mr. C. W. Ingram, has sold four of the 
Kildonan farms. The Ayrshire residence and 
grounds remain for private treaty. 

Bourne Place, Hildenborough, to be offered 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messrs. Neve and Son, adjoins the London 
and Hastings road, four miles south of Seven- 
oaks, and includes the residence, farm, and 
park and woodland, in all 189 acres. 

Three miles of frontage and 1,400 acres 
on the Folkestone road, near Farningham, are 
for auction by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Messrs. Debenham, Tewson and 
Co., on September 23rd, at Hanover Square. 
The estate has been town-planned, and 120 acres 
are scheduled for industrial purposes. Maples- 
combe is a hop and fruit farm, nearly 50 acres 
of each, with a basic hop quota for 692cwt. 
Modern and other houses and cottages are 
among the forty-three lots. 


THE RED HOUSE, THETFORD 
ORD FISHER OF KILVERSTONE wishes 
to let The Red House and 4 acres on his 
large estate near Thetford. The rental asked 
is £150, and Messrs. Hampton and Sons state 
that shooting may possibly be had. 
Cefn Mawr Hall, near Mold, and 55 acres, 
have been sold by Messrs. Constable and 
Maude; also Millcroft, Bitterley, a small 


country house with 4 acres, near Ludlow; 





PA Beet St. Oe, 


o 


THE HALL, TONACOMBE, CORNWALL 





and, with Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., 
Vern Leaze, Calne, 36 acres, a Georgian house 
handy for hunting with the Avondale and 
Duke of Beaufort’s. On behalf of Viscount 
Clifden, they have purchased, through Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., the Town mansion, 
No. 7, Belgrave Square. 

Since recent auctions, Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons have sold Cut Mill, Bosham, a house 
restored and modernised, and 8 acres; Picts 
House, Horsham, a freehold of 3 acres; and 
Longfords House, Minchinhampton, a Georgian 
house in the Avening Valley, and 17 acres; 
and, with Messrs. John Bray and Sons, before 
the auction, Rancorn, Bexhill. Other sales 
by Messrs. Hampton and Sons are Shapley 
Hill, Winchfield, and 34 acres; 12 acres of 
Theobalds Park, Waltham Cross, for a sports 
ground. In October they will offer Coles 
Dane, Harrietsham, a freehold of 139 acres 
in a ring fence. ‘The modern residence con- 
tains oak panelling. There is a_ nine-hole 
golf course. The estate lies ove 4ooft. 
above sea level, and commands views over 
the Weald. It is conveniently served by the 
London and Folkestone main road. 

Properties shortly for sale by Messrs. 
Turner Lord and Ransom include Highwoods, 
Burghfield Common, near Reading, 30 acres ; 
and Moorlands, Lightwater, six miles from 
Woking, and 20 acres. 

The Harbour Club, Lilliput, Poole Har- 
bour, will be sold by Messrs. Fox and Sons 
on September 28th. The property comprises 
a club and residential hotel, with its own pier 
and private dock, and tennis court. 

Birchbonny, Windlesham, a freehold, and 
the lease of Fernhill Cottage, Windsor Forest, 
have been sold by Mrs. N. C. Tufnell. 

The Gabled House, Hermitage, four miles 
from Newbury, has been sold by Messrs. 
Thake and Paginton. 

Buckhurst, Wokingham, has been sold by 
Messrs. Tresidder and Co., who offer Pressland 
House, between Okehampton and Hatherleigh, 
nearly 40 acres, including 10 acres of woodland ; 
and Whitehill House, Bordon; also a house 
close to the river, near Maidenhead. 


FINDON PLACE: 1,000 ACRES 
| ptt et PLACE, over 1,000 acres, has been 

purchased by Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co., on behalf of a client, from Colonel E. W. 
Margesson, for whom Messrs. Stride and Son, 
Limited, acted. The estate, on the outskirts 
of Worthing, embraces the Early 
Georgian mansion, with farms, 
downland and building lands on 
the Findon Bypass which is in 
course of construction. The resi- 
dence will be occupied by the 
purchaser, and large areas may be 
sold for development. 

Colwood, Bolney, a Sussex 
residential estate, has been sold 
by Mr. Scott Pitcher. 

Beechwood Park, in the New 
Forest, has been sold by Messrs. 
Woolley and Wallis, under in- 
structions from Mr. G. M. Heath- 
cote. In addition to the residence 
and parkland, the property in- 
cluded the home farm of 70 acres, 
with house and buildings, the 
whole 88 acres containing well 
grown timber. The property was 
offered for sale, first the residence, 
home farm, secondary residence, 
and cottages and 76 acres, and 
secondly fields of 12 acres. Both 
lots were sold, for £9,050. Mr. 
Percy F. Hendy, the purchaser 
of the main block, has instructed 
Messrs. Woolley and Wallis to 
resell this in lots at Southampton 
on August 13th. 

The Craddocks, Kineton, 
occupied until lately by the Hon. 
Mabel Verney, has been sold by 
Messrs. James Styles and Whit- 
lock. The Craddocks is on the 
Willoughby de Broke estates. 

The Shakespeare Memorial 
National Theatre Committee has, 
after all, been able to acquire the 
Cromwell Gardens site in South 
Kensington, and for only £75,000. 
Another tender, announced a week 
ago as having been accepted, for 
£82,500, was not carried to com- 
pletion. ARBITER. 
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room or 
bedroom... 


VITREOUS CHINA 


the only material that 


remains truly sanitary 


B: illustrations show the same basin... which it is amalgamated, a glaze that cannot 


in One instance mounted on a pedestal craze. It is therefore the ideal material for all 


and in the other on wall brackets. And _ sanitary appliances. All other materials are 





although both have a pleasing appearance, 
their chief advantage lies in the fact that they 
are made from “Standard” Vitreous China, 
which is absolutely non-porous throughout 


... the interior being as hard as the glaze to 


tandard” 


Ss 
VITREOUS CHINA —W.C. SUITES 





porous beneath their glaze and will absorb 
moisture when this glaze crazes, becoming 
fouled and unhygienic. 

Insist on “Standard” Vitreous China in 
your new house or for modernising the old 
and be sure of permanent hygiene as well 
as lasting beauty. Write for further informa- 
tion and illustrated leaflet S.13. 


* LAVATORY BASINS - BIDETS 















NEW 
ECENTLY in Country Lire I 
gave my impressions of the Wing- 
ham cabriolet mounted on _ the 
Hillman Eighty chassis. I have 
also had an opportunity of trying 

the enclosed-drive limousine on the same 
chassis. In describing the former I devoted 
more attention to 
the most attractive 
coachwork: the 
actual performance 
of the chassis | 
have left to this 
present article. Of 
course, the large 
seven-seater limou- 
sine body is a little 
heavier than the 
Wingham _cabrio- 
let ; the car’s per- 
formance would 
therefore not be 
quite so good with 
the limousine as 
with the lighter 
coachwork. Never- 
theless, there is 
very little differ- 
ence, and the 
21 h.p. rated engine is fully capable of 
dealing with the load. The car has a 
maximum speed of well over 75 m.p.h., 
the acceleration is excellent, and its whole 
behaviour is very lively. 

This Hillman limousine, selling as it 
does for £395, represents remarkable value 
for money. The limousine body is a really 
roomy, comfortable carriage. It is all-steel, 
with six lights, and seats seven persons in 
comfort. The two occasional seats, when 
not in use, fold away ; and there is a winding 
partition to shut off the driver’s compart- 
ment. Draughtless ventilation is installed ; 
there is a capacious luggage compartment 
at the rear, and a central arm-rest to the 
rear seat. The hinged quarter-lights com- 
plete the draughtless ventilation system, 
extracting the air from the back of the car 
in the most satisfactory manner. The 
fittings for the interior are on a luxurious 
scale, consisting of a roof lamp, ash-trays 
to the rear compartment, an ash-tray and 
cigar-lighter on the instrument panel, pulls 
on the pillars, pile carpet, and the rear 
blind operated from the driver’s seat. 
Safety glass is fitted throughout. 

I had to do one very long drive on 
this car from the south-east coast of 


England to the Midlands and back in the 
day. At the end of such a journey it should 
really be possible to make up your mind 
whether you like a car or not. I 
this Hillman 


as to 


certainly did like limousine, 
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even after several hundred miles continu- 
ously at the wheel. It is a restful sort of 
car, throwing the minimum amount of 
strain on the driver. For all ordinary 


purposes it is a top-gear car; but third is 
a very useful ratio, and the change from this 
gear to top can be made with the greatest 


AUTOMOBILE WOR 


By THe Hon. MAYNARD GREVILLE. 


THE HILLMAN 






“80” LIMOUSINE 


to tire one on a long journey. It is of the 
worm and nut type, and road shocks are 
not transmitted to any extent to the hands 
of the driver. 

The springing is exceptionally com- 
fortable, Evenkeel independent front-wheel 
springing being employed. A good form 
of independent 
front-wheel sus- 
pension of this 
type not only im- 
proves the riding 
for the driver, but 
also makes the back 








THE 


HILLMAN 


“80° LIMOUSINE 
of ease, the same applying to the downward 
change. Third is also commendably silent, 
while second is not noisy and is useful for 
starting purposes, since bottom is more in 
the nature of an emergency ratio. Although 
this is primarily intended as a chauffeur- 
driven car, the driving compartment is 
very comfortable and the visibility excellent. 

The brakes, which are of the Bendix 
duo-servo type, are very powerful, but 
at the same time quite light to operate, 
and all the controls are conveniently placed. 
These brakes are operated through cables 
housed in flexible armoured outer casings, 
which are also lubricated. 

The steering of these cars is a very 
pleasant feature; it is very positive and 
safe at speed, as well as being light when 
going slowly, while it is sufficiently high- 
geared not to require much armwork nor 





Specification 
Six cylinders, 75mm. 
stroke. Capacity, 3,181 c.c. 
tax. Stated to develop 75 b.h.p. at 
3,400 r.p.m. Side valves. Four- 
bearing crank shaft. Down-draught 
carburettor. Coil ignition with auto- 
matic advance. Four-speed gear box, 
central lever with synchro-mesh on third 
and top. Over-all length, r5ft. gins. 
Weight, empty, 35cwt. 2qrs. Limousine, 
£395. 


bore by 120mm. 
£15 15s. 


Performance 

Tapley Meter.—Maximum puil on top 
gear of 4.89 to 1, 250lb. per ton, equal 
to climbing a gradient of 1 in 8.9 without 
losing speed. Maximum pull on third 
gear of 7.16 to 1, 360lb. per ton, equal to 
gradient of 1 in 6.1. Maximum pull on 
second gear of 12.1 to 1, 450lb. per ton, 
equal to gradient of 1 in 4.9. Bottom 
gear ratio, 18.1 to 1. Speedometer.— 
Maximum speed, over 75 m.p.h.; © to 
50 m.p.h., through the gears, in 
17 1I-5secs.; © to 60 m.p.h., through 
the gears, in 25 i-5secs. 


Brakes 
Duo-servo Bendix covered-cable-oper- 
ated. Ferodo Tapley meter, on dry 
tarred surface, 90 per cent. Stop in 15ft. 
from 20 m.p.h., 34ft. from 30 m.p.h., 
and 9g2ft. from 50 m.p.h. 











seats very much 
more comfortable, 
and this is an im- 
portant point in a 
car of this type. 
This kind of spring- 
ing is, of course, 
excellent on really 
rough surfaces, 
which can be taken 
very fast without 
the occupants of 
the car feeling the 
effect ; the car also 
behaves very well at 
speed on the open road, and there is little 
tendency to roll on corners. The rear 
springs are long semi-elliptics, and both 
front and rear are damped by hydraulic shock 
absorbers. Incidentally, in Evenkeel suspen- 
sion the movements of the front wheels are 
controlled by a transverse leaf spring. 

Silence is an important feature in a 
car of this type, and the big Hillman is 
very quiet. This is particularly true of 
the engine, which is very quiet mechanically, 
and also of the gear box and the back axle. 
If I have a criticism to make, it is that the 
exhaust might be still further silenced ; in 
a car of this type the passengers, at least, 
do not want to hear it, and there is a dis- 
tinctly audible note from it. 

The general equipment of the car is 
excellent. The instrument panel is easy 
to read, while dual electric wind-screen 
wipers are fitted on the lower side of the 
wind screen. Self-cancelling direction indi- 
cators are fitted, and there are bumpers 
on the car at front and rear. 

The engine is quite a straightforward 
type, being a side-valve power unit with 
down-draught carburettor fitted with an 
air-cleaner and silencer. It is suspended 
in the chassis on rubber at three points. 
The clutch is of the ventilated dry-plate 
type and is very pleasant to use. Fourteen 
mm. plugs are used in the engine, while the 
frame is unusually rigid and strong, being 
of the box girder type. 
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. . . Why not convert your “veteran” 
car into a BRAKENVAN? 












*. "See 


“IN A GOOD CHASSIS... 


a chassis from 10 h.p. upwards we can fit our well known * Brakenvan’” 


Do not part with a car that has proved its reliability in the past. for it 
can continue to serve you weil as a general utility van. On any 


body, thus providing you with a vehicle useful to the countryman in 
countless ways—for carrying hunting equipment. shooting parties. 


——, dogs. market produce, luggage. 


aR EN 
w~ 


& Suscen omaer wuiien: | transport of servants, etc. The 
“... 1 am sure that people with Pra e 
similar chassis would find the con- | Brakenvan’ has six seats (folding 
version well worth doing... Icannot 


into floor for extra space), opening 


say enough in praise of the job and 
often wonder why one does not | windows, hinged tailboard, four 
see more old chassis carrying your 
excellent and very useful bodies.” doors. and many other features. 


KEVILL-DAVIES Ss MARCH up 
28, BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Designers and Builders of the “‘Brakenvan"’ and Specialists i1 Estate and Sporting Wagons 


nu estimate for converting my car into a 
| * Brakenvan.” 
-™ anaes | | own a make) h.p.] 
| The attractive and essentially practical “Brakenvan” __ Let us quote for the con- | name 
body fitted to a 20 hp. Rolls Royce chassis. version of your own old | rene 
car... Prices from £80. | 
: es 








improve 


Decide now to fit these 
handsomeaccessories. They 


a 

will impart an ultra-smart 
eng i ne appearance and eliminate 
ben Sous tedious spoke cleaning, giving 
/ 3 you trouble-free service, 
throughout the life of your 
car. Easily fitted, superbly 
finished and reasonable in 
cost; Ace equipment 
possesses many patented 
features unobtainable else- 
where, and has always been 

acknowledged the best. 


The Ace-Schrader Patented 
Valve extension is an ex- 
clusive feature ....it is a 
neat, efficient device which 
enables the tyre valve to 
be operated from the out- 
side of the disc by merely 
removingasmall sealing cap. 





by fitting Let us know the make and 

year of your car, and we will 
A NEW SET OF send you, post free, fully illus- 
trated particulars and prices. 


- “ally ¥ > 
~~ lil ifs 








From 5/~ each 





Sparking PLUGS 


K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LTD, PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.1I5 London: 36, GEORGE STREET 


CORNERCROFT LIMITED 


ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 





CONDUIT STREET, W.1 
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FORD WORKERS’ HOLIDAY 

HIS Friday, the Ford factory at Dagen- 

ham will gradually shut down for a 
fortnight, as shift after shift comes off duty, 
and over 12,000 men, with their wives and 
families, will scatter to all parts of the 
country for two weeks’ holiday. 

All workers who have qualified by 
the necessary service in the year to April 5th 
will receive full pay during the vacation. 
They will receive nearly £100,000 in holiday 
pay. Northern holiday resorts will benefit 
from this great exodus equally with those 
in the south. Crowded trains, specially 
chartered by the Ford Traffic Department 
for the men and their families, will speed 


to various centres as soon as the big 
shut-down begins. 
Although the hum of thousands of 


giant machines will be stilled, the vast 
Thames-side factory will not be entirely 
deserted. The Company is taking advantage 
of the holiday period to complete a great 
moving job, made necessary by increased 
production. Over 2,000 machines, of an 
average weight of 34 tons, will have been 
redistributed by the time the _holiday- 
makers return. The capacity of the works 
will be increased by approximately 25 percent. 

Another interesting feature of the 
Ford organisation is the many thousands 
of jobs which are performed each week by 
a fleet of eight Fordson vehicles, which 
include representative models between the 
5cwt. van and the 3-ton Fordson truck. 
This fleet is operated by the Traffic Depart- 
ment of the Ford Company at Dagenham. 

The group of vehicles cover an average 
of 2,200 miles each week in and around 
London, and much of the work is done 
with railway precision and regularity of 
schedule. Among the diverse jobs accom- 
plished by this fleet are the delivery of spare 
parts to dealers in the London area, the 
collection of Ford engines from dealers 
to be taken to the Ford works for re- 
conditioning, the collection of materials 
from all the London railway stations, and 
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THE ROVER SIXTEEN SALOON FOR 1938 


a regular evening delivery service to London 
stations to connect with Continental boat 
trains with rush shipments. 

One of the most interesting regular 
services is that maintained by a Fordson 
15cwt. van. This van is used for special 
express work in London—for instance, for 
collecting Consular papers, Chamber of 
Commerce documents, Inland Revenue 
stamps, besides many other important 
services. 

Incidentally, although only eight and 
a half months of the 1937 production year 
have elapsed, the Ford Company in the 
United States have already manufactured 
over one million of the 1937 series of 
Ford V 8’s._ By attaining the million mark 
so early in the season, Ford has achieved 
its greatest production year since 1930. 
This one million total does not include 
Ford V-8 production in other countries ; 
while the total of Ford cars built since 1903 
is now more than 26,000,000. 


UPPER CYLINDER LUBRICANT 


ISPENSING upper cylinder lubricant 
into the petrol tanks of motor cars 
by means of a beaker is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult on many types of popular 
cars now being manufactured, owing to 
the location of the petrol filler cap. This 
often protrudes almost horizontally, and 
upper cylinder lubricant cannot be poured 
in without waste. The Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany have solved this problem by the intro- 
duction of a new dispenser of which over 
7,000 are now in use throughout the country. 
It is a form of oil gun with a plunger oper- 
ated by trigger action, and it will discharge 
approximately half an ounce of the upper 
cylinder lubricant per stroke, which is 
sufficient to treat two gallons of petrol. 
It discharges the oil under _ pressure 
in the form of a jet, which gives good 
directional control and measures’, the oil 
delivered. 








MOTORISTS LAGONDA 





THE 


b the 44 Litre LAGONDA comes within that small 
ld. Its pedigree dates back to 


which comprises the aristocracy of the automobile wo 


4i:-LITRE 








LAGONDA 


and exclusive group 


the earliest days of motoring. The car can be blinded unmercifully across Francs, 


thrashed up Italian passes and yet glide silently through 


power bending to the will of the driver. The whole car has an air of nobility 


city streets, its enormous 


about it which appeals irresistibly to the connoisseur of fine cars.” 


ymons, The Sketch” 


THE 12-CYLINDER LAGONDA 


The making of the new 12 


hurried to maturity or a new motor-car launched precipitately 


upon the market 


Today, after two 
LAGONDA 


+ 
designers ~ to pause and 


has 


even its 


show that this new motor is destined to eclipse 


its type so far produced. We built, indeed, better than we knew 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS IN LONDON 
AND THE HOME COUNTIES FOR 
LAGONDAS: 


THE NEW 


cylinder LAGONDA has 


a deliberately retarded process—for a vintage wine may not be 


years active experiment, the 12-cylinder 
attained full stature. Figures, which cause 


marvel, 


been 


Of the half-dozen patrician motor-cars still remaining on the 
world-market none ever inherited so rich a patrimony of design 


as the 12-cylinder LAGONDA. The new car is no mere recapitu- 


lation of a good—but tired-design in terms of 1937. It is a new- 


l, are available to 


anything of 


*Mr. W. O. Bentley — and others 


LONDON, W.L 





have been exceeded in the 
Such is the 12-cylinder LAGONDA-a car destined to rank, from 


now on, among the greater names in motoring history. 


born car unrelated to any yet on the road—here or on the 


Continent. New ideals of performance were set up and these 


sheer versatility of the new car. 


KEVILL-DAVIES & MARCH trp 


28, BERKELEY STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, 
Telephone: Grosvenor 3374 (5 lines) 
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Perfection Scots Gihisky 

















With honou rs in ever class = is the time of year when tenants of grouse moors rack 
y their brains and reach the conclusion that nine into one 5-seater 

ee 5 “2 | saloon won’t go— “and then there’s all the food of course.” 

; Perhaps the most comfortable solution to this ancient problem 

is provided by a Dodge Utility Car. It has seating capacity 
for eight people—nine if they’re friendly—and can accommo- 





date all their guns, shooting sticks and paraphernalia without 
looking like the transport of a Cadet Corps. 

It also has the advantages of high ground clearance and long 
springs, which mean that you can drive it with an easy mind 
and a comfortable seat over almost anything. In addition, 


tax, insurance and petrol consumption are all pleasingly low. 


19.8h.p. Long springs and high ground clearance for rough 
going. Body of laminated wood and best ash supports. Back 
seats removable for extra luggage space. Detachable we«ther- 








> j 
; j \ proof side-curtains. Price £299. 
| , 
DE RESZKE— OF COURSE 
ES es) bec ees ete ee “ I/- 
PUAIGONS . «ss - + » « tery 
TURKS .. 3 6 6-8 ty es 
MPMERICANS . . ...41.54.:.: ,. Meteorite 
TENORS (Superfine Turkish) . . . . 25 for 3/2 





BASSOS (Superfine Turkish. Extra Large) 25 for 3/9 


Every De Reszke cigarette made to-day is as pure and as mild as those originally 

made for and smoked by the great tenor, Jean de Reszke, who gave them his name €«€ HAVE YOU EVER DRIVEN ONE ? » 
SS S0).F 1ST KIBUTORS: GODFREY PHILLIPS LT). es 
C2366 
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OR PEACE AT LE TOUQUET 





POLO AT LE TOUQUET. 


OWEVER heliday-like you may 

feel as you set out from your 

house for Victoria or Croydon, 

the first real sensation of adven- 

ture comes when, your foot on 
Continental soil, you have the Channel 
between you and the faces, places, customs, 
and institutions with which you let your 
home life be bound. This applies to the 
experienced traveller as to the novice, as 
is clear from the manner in which conversa- 
tion becomes louder and more animated 
as the steamer or plane approaches the 
French coast. 

This is probably one reason why Le 
Touquet—or Paris-Plage, as the French 
like to call it—is so popular, both as a 
stepping-off place before a Continental 
tour and as a holiday haunt in itself. 

Many people complain that they find 
Le ‘Touquet expensive. The truth is that 
the holiday spirit seems so strong there that, 
although prices are no higher than else- 
where, you cannot help spending, tipping, 
drinking, gambling, and generally “‘ doing ”’ 
more than you ever would at home or if 
you had time to sit down and think. 

It is this feeling that all life is, or should 
be, a holiday—this genuinely thrilling and 
invigorating je ne sais quot which every 
visitor feels in the very air of France 
together with the happily unrestricted 
gambling and drinking laws, that has 
established that country as the English- 
man’s ideal holiday haunt. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than 
in Le Touquet. From the moment of your 
arrival you are caught in a whirl. Every- 
thing seems to go at lightning speed: 
you, money, taxis, waiters, and time. You 
have hardly got to bed (why, despite all 
resolutions, is it impossible to get to bed 
early at Le Touquet ?) when someone calls 
to fetch you for a rapid 
bathe at the smart piscine 
before a drink at the 
Normandie Bar in the 
delightful Rue St. Jean 
or on the terrace of the 
Golf Club. Time to 
rush to join the others 
for a quick but oh! so 
good lunch at which 
some of the best chefs 
and cellars of France 
are found, and you re- 
member that you should 
have been on the first 
tee twenty minutes ago. 
Another bathe, more 
cocktails, a fling at the 
Casino de la Forét be- 
fore dinner, a good 
many more after dinner, 
punctuated by dancing, 
walking over the dunes 
or in the woods under 
the moon, or assisting 
at one of the frequent 
firework displays with 
the fairy-like pine trees 
lit up with typical 
French good taste by 





5th ROYAL INNISKILLING 


HACKING AT 


Bengal flares—and you discover it is nearly 
dawn once more. 

Le Touquet is so conveniently close 
to London by Imperial Airways or Olley 
Air Lines, and even by car or train, that 
people have come to treat it as a stimulant 
in the midst of London life or before going 
off to the south, the Alps, or Paris. Most 
people do not stay long, so they can stand 
the pace. The lovely villas which, studded 
in the midst of Le Touquet’s pine woods, are 
a charming feature of the place, often change 
hands. Several well known people are 
known to have bought and sold houses two 
or three times, erroneously thinking that 
they would in future be able to resist the 
call of Paris-Plage. Among the most beauti- 
ful is Mrs. Somerset Maugham’s villa, 
which is now for sale, and at which several 
members of the British Royal Family have 
stayed, as well as innumerable foreign 
celebrities. 

But what many short-term Le Touquet 
fans seem to ignore is the quieter side of 
the place and its surroundings. With the 
combination of the sea and the pine woods, 
it has a wonderfully healthy climate, as 
is obvious from the fact that within ten miles 
is one of the Continent’s greatest sanatoria 
for tuberculosis, at Berck-Plage. 

Although barely two score miles from 
the English coast, the climate (or is it the 
French savoir vivre ?) seems to make every- 
thing possible out of doors. Drinking, 
eating, and even ping-pong at the Casino 
de la Forét, are but a few of the things 
that take place there outside but which we 
are accustomed to perform between four 
walls. People who have stayed there any 
length of time know that one of the most 
delightful ways of spending an afternoon 
is to go out in Le Touquet’s almost un- 
limited pine woods with a book, and either 





DRAGOON 


TOUQUET CAN BE EXCITING 


9th LANCERS 


GUARDS v. 


read, rest, sleep, or even sun-bathe. The 
peace is amazing within a mile of the 
centre. 


While the golf course, at which the 
Bucks Club annual summer tournament 
is but one of many first-class fixtures, is 
naturally the chief centre for exercise in 
view of its exceptionally good quality and 
its lovely setting, plenty of other forms of 
sport are available. One of the most de- 
lightful is hacking among the dunes. 

Around Le Touquet the surroundings 
are exceptionally lovely. Many delightfully 
peaceful drives, unknown to the horde 
who race down the Route Nationale from 
Paris or Boulogne, exist all around. One 
of the most charming is towards Hardelot, 
a kind of miniature Le Touquet which is 
growing among the dunes. 

In town, also, there is plenty to do 
without necessarily doing what everyone 
else is. Cheerful, interesting hours can be 
spent in the picturesque market, which 
has been specially built in Norman style ; 
the fishermen will delight to tell you of 
their adventures on the high seas as they 
travel often as far as Newfoundland and 
Greenland in their sturdy vessels. 

Now that the franc has fallen to 135 
to the £1, living, luxuries, and extras are 
all cheap in France, as it is still too early 
for the prices to have adjusted themselves. 
In view of its proximity to England, 
Le Touquet, with hotels rivalling, indeed, 
the best that French cooking and service 
can produce, and villas with rents com- 
paratively low, and plenty of servants 
available, is truly hard to beat, whether 
for a short stay of luxurious excitements, 
or for a long holiday. A. MOURAVIEFF. 


“ THIS ENGLAND ” 
Readers of Country LIFE must have 
noticed with pleasure 
the series of photo- 
graphs appearing week 
by week under this title. 
It is only comparatively 
recently that the full re- 
sources of photography 
have been used to re- 
veal the English land- 
scape in all its varied 
aspects and delicate de- 
tail; and this series of 
pictures, issued by 
Messrs. Worthington 
and Co. the Burton 
brewers, has given de- 
light to thousands who 
love and prize the 
beauty of our country- 
side. Messrs. Worth- 
ington are to be con- 
gratulated on having 
adopted so tasteful a 
form of publicity at a 
time when rural Eng- 
land, which their photo- 
graphs show in all its 
fragile beauty, is too 
often injured byinsolent 
methods of advertising. 
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IMPROVED SEAMLESS KNEE-GRIP 


BREECHES 4N> JODHPURS 
FOR FOR 
‘PROFIT PLEASURE 


Here is good news for all who have mosteffectively for pupils with special Big 
the ambition to develop their artistic talent in certain directions, and for ies 
talent either for pleasure or fer profit. those possessing iS 4 

individualistic Shas? 
styles. 





























To-day, through the medium of the 
John Hassall Postal Courses, you 
have the opportunity of studying Thus it can be 
modern technique in a pleasant and clearly scen_ that 
interesting manner—free from in every case, 
pedantic drudgery— whether the aim 
| and with every pros-_ is to gain a living 
<x pect of winning quick by drawing or to 
success and desirable “take-up” Art 
rewards for your as “The World’s 
efforts. The _ best pastime,” the 
tuition given is instruction is fully 
absolutely per- personal and 
sonal: it caters effective. 


*HASSALL-TRAIN” YOUR ARTISTIC TALENT 


Why not, then, let the John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
a, Bt Albans, through the medium of its Postal Courses, train 
you to efficiency in the practive of modern Art. 


The methods o this well-known School are fully 
explained in the Book which is offered FREE to all 
who are interested in this subject. Do not fail to & 
secure your copy and learn how you can “ Hassall- 
Train” your artistic abilities for your own pe 7 
profit and pleasure. Fill in and post the Coupon 





FOUNDED 





















POST COUPON TODAY FOR THIS FREE BOOK 

Please send me—without charge or obligation—a COP ye 

zi "¥ Illustrated Brochure, ‘‘ The John Hassall Way 
I tiiciicknAdntncnncnbasnsainshasspasndincbasesshienssntinn annheanee 
.DEG E & SONS, LTD ee 
° . a LOE TORSION Te 
Sporting, Military, Mufti and Sita Tailors iT ne ated 

SPECIALITIES : LADIES’ BREECHES, RIDING COATS, ETC. a ae oan ge ( eaten... 
13, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 CORRESPONDENCE 
Telegrams : Harkforward, Piccy, London Telephone : Mayfair 1325 TH E a 0 4 “ PANY VE A A a S C H fe} re) [ 


























TRAVELLING REPRESENTATIVE DETAILS UPON APPLICATION (H1/8), ST. ALBANS 











rie ance or opmaretin atone 7 ewe COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 394 
Sa Nf A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
TIAIPIRIO.O!TISIMNCialT) Le] Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 

Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 394, COUNTRY 
Lire, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 
not later than the first post on the morning of Tuesday, Aug. 17th, 1937. 
Readers in Scotland are precluded under the Scottish Acts from participation in this competition. 
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SmRgi PiRIEMEINISITILE 
INS LUNIFINIAIN/O)NIS/RIC/NIs) The winner of 
DIONG|VHO/LEM(S BRM Crossword No. 393 is “COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 394 




















(DUSINISRIN(S|MOMMTIMEF)RMO) John B. Cardwell,Esq., 5 7B 3 7 5 
HRIOINED SI LNIGINNTIIION) = Clayton Green, 
ICINIRIBDINSNIRINPININIIA = Chorley, Lancs. 
[E\AIPIO}Y)SNICIAITIICIHILTINIG) 
EISINNNIGNERPINAIS/NE) DOWN. 0 
(DIETIEIS|TMMTIHIAITICIAIEIR) +. “Sysinze cap” (anagr) 1 
he ladder from hell to 
. ss Rng ? (two words, 4, 6) 
ACROSS. 4. Taking the offensive 3 4 
1. The wind that wafts volumes 5. Turn over a new leaf ] 6 i] 
3. A famous gardener’s nick- 6. A coat that sounds as though ) 
name it would freeze what it 
g. Standard covers I9 20 2 
10. In particular 7. Hamlet thought it better to 
12. A water bird bear those we have 
13. Apparently by becoming 8. A game that had an ephe- 
Oriental I go blue meral vogue 3 24 
15. Before 14 and 25 should 11. May be landlord or landlady 
shine with legal knowledge 14. Paris to a Parisian 25 
18. What the ship probably does 16. The wrestler’s tower of 
when it strikes them defence ? 26 |27 28 29 
19. Chafes 17. Say, the donkey was always 
22. It seems to invite imitators eating : O ] 
to infringe it 20. Where the riders are never in 
24. What thousands are enjoying line ? (two words, 6, 3) 3 
by the sea 21. “* Donot, as some ungracious 
25. Hay in Devon pastors do, 
26. “* Blest pair of Sirens, —s Show me the steep and 
of Heaven’s joy ”—Milton —-— way to heaven.” 34 5 
29. Inhabitant of French Equa- — Shakespeare 
torial Africa 23. Anger 
32. Hastings, for instance (two 27. Frowns 
words, 6, 4) 28. “Tears from the ——- of N, 
33- Vegetable from the Far East some divine despair.” ame 
34. They display the latest —Tennyson 
fashions (two words, 5, 5) 30. The taste of damsons 


35. Predecessor of the saw 31. Without repetition. Address 
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DAFFODILS 


A survey of the newer varieties now obtainable at a reasonable figure 


S with most plants, so with the 
daffodil, we should reconsider 
varieties from their garden stand- 
point year by year. The show 
bench sees many new varieties 

annually, but several of them have neither 
the stamina nor the constitution to withstand 
the rough and tumble of garden life, and 
are mainly of value to the exhibitor or 
hybridist. In this article it is intended to 
bring to notice some of the newer sorts, 
which have now reached a figure at which 
the amateur may purchase a dozen bulbs 
without incurring great expense. Such 
garden varieties as King Alfred, Mrs. E. H. 
Krelage, Croesus, Sunrise, Lord Kitchener, 
etc., are now almost too well known to 
mention, and are established favourites. 

The trumpet daffodils usually claim first 
attention, and of the cheaper kinds in the 
self yellow section Dawson City may be 
placed first. It is a first-rate variety, flower- 
ing in mid-season, of sturdy habit and fine 
poise. Rather more expensive, but of superb 
clearness of colour and exquisite texture, 
the Cornish-raised Godolphin is a _ note- 
worthy flower and should be included in 
any choice collection. Warwick and Siegfried 
both possess good colour ; and Aerolite has 
poise and weather-resisting qualities which 
render it valuable. Winter Gold and 
Magnificence are among the very earliest 
to provide a splash of gold to follow the yellow 
crocus; and Orange Glory, although a 
hybrid of the miniature N. cyclamineus, 
must be mentioned for its deep tone, earli- 
ness, and fine garden qualities. Of the white 
daffodils, Beersheba should be chosen for a 
rather sheltered spot in the garden, where 
the beauty of its snowy white flowers may be 
enjoyed. White Emperor is of perfect pro- 
portions, sturdier build, and an excellent 
garden plant. Eskimo is another fine up- 
standing fellow, worthy of his name. In 
the garden the fineness of texture of an 
exhibition flower is not required, so that a 
clump of Roxane would be a welcome sight 
with its broad, rather glaucous foliage. We 
could do with some better representatives 
in the bicolor trumpet section—among the 


best at present are Mrs. E. C. Mudge, 
Bamboula and Springdale. 
The shorter-crowned Incomparabilis 


section provides a wide choice. Those who 
have not grown St. Ives should certainly 
try this fine self golden yellow ; it is fairly 





FOLLY, A 


LOVELY § RED-CROWNED 
INCOMPARABILIS VARIETY 





early, tall, and has most attractive glaucous 
foliage. Havelock, Penbeagle, Carlton, and 
Jubilant are each equally fine, differing in 
their outlines and depth of colour. Helios 
commences the red and yellow group, having 
an orange flush on the crown, which places 
it half-way between the self yellows 
and red-crowned forms. It is an excellent 
plant, with which gardeners can be well 
content until Fortune comes within price 
range. Killigrew is one of the very best in 
this set, and is closely followed by Grackle, 
Bokhara, Brightling, and Hospodar, none of 
which burns too rapidly in the sun. There 
are also those varieties with white perianths 
and yellow or orange crowns. One of the 
most attractive and graceful of these is 
Folly, with pure white pointed petals slightly 
reflexing, and an expanded bright red crown 
shading at centre to orange. For those who 
delight in brilliance of colour they could not 
do better than choose Damson; the crown 
is an intense deep fuchsia red which attracts 
one’s attention even at a distance. Of the 
white and yellow varieties, Bodilly and Nissa 
are really outstanding; both are clean-cut 
flowers of most pleasing character and con- 


BEST OF 


THE 
THE JONQUIL HYBRIDS 


LANARTH, ONE OF 


trasting colour. John Evelyn is distinct, 
with its large flattish crown with a double 
frill. 

The short-crowned Barrii section con- 
tains a few well and brilliantly coloured 
flowers, but most of these are apt to burn in 
the sun, and are best cut young to preserve 
the colour. One of the best is Red Sea, with 
creamy yellow perianth and bowl-shaped 
deep red crown, the flower being carried 
on a fine tall stem. Firetail is now quite 
well known, with its brilliant crimson- 
scarlet crown. Lady Diana Manners is 
quite a fine garden plant, the perianth is 
pure white and the crown crimson-scarlet 
with a yellow centre. Crenver and Tredore 
may also be selected, the former with rounded 
white perianth and flat yellow eye margined 
red, the latter with soft yellow perianth and 
shallow red crown. 

Many garden favourites may be found 
in the charming Leedsii group. One of the 
earliest is White Nile, a well formed flower 
of good substance ; the large crown opens 
primrose, but soon fades to pure white ; 
the foliage has a distinct bluish tinge, con- 
trasting well with the pure white flower. 
Grayling is a giant flower, carried on a tall 





GODOLPHIN, A TRUMPET VARIETY 
OF EXQUISITE TEXTURE 


strong stem, with a very broad overlapping 
perianth and a straight fluted crown of a 
delicate primrose shade—an excellent variety 
that claims immediate attention. Mitylene 
and White Sentinel are twins with open, 
saucer-shaped crowns of a primrose shade. 
Another fine large-crowned representative is 
found in Suda, having a_ bell-shaped crown 
of pale amber rose; this unique colour is 
not at first noticeable, but develops as the 
flower reaches maturity. Finally, the large- 
crowned Tunis should find favour—a fine 
bold flower with an expanded frilled crown 
which opens primrose, developing to white, 
with a frill of coppery gold. Of the small- 
crowned Leedsiis, everyone should grow 
Mystic, a most charming little flower, bloom- 
ing after mid-season ; the flat crown is pure 
white with a pinkish orange rim to an eye of 
apple green. Hera is a pure white variety 
of fine vigour; and Nelly is a wonderfully 
tall plant with white pointed petals and 
shallow citron yellow crown. 

There is one more most deserving section 
not as yet well enough known—the jonquil 
hybrids. These are all crosses between mem- 
bers of the other sections and the sweet- 
scented Single Jonquil. Although few of 
them possess the wonderful fragrance of 
the Jonquilla, they are all most graceful, 
free-flowering garden plants, many carrying 
heads of two, three or more flowers. Three 
of the best in the section were raised by the 
late Mr. P. D. Williams—Trevithian, Hesla, 
and Lanarth. The first-named will produce 
up to four pale self lemon yellow flowers on 
a stem held well above the foliage, and is 
perhaps the best and most free-flowering. 
Hesla is of a self butter yellow, rather deeper 
in tone than Trevithian; and Lanarth is 
the most distinct of all, usually bearing two 
flowers on a stem, the perianth being deep 
golden, the crown, expanded and shallow, 
of an old gold shade flushed orange. There 
are also one or two larger-crowned varieties 
with only one or two flowers on a stem. Of 
these, Golden Goblet; Aurelia, of deep 
golden yellow; and Golden Sceptre are 
three of the best. 

As the planting season is at hand, a 
final word on this subject is not out of place. 
Daffodils should be planted early if the best 
blooms are desired, and it is important to 
cover the bulbs with three or four inches 
of soil, for indifferent results can be traced 
to shallow planting more than to anything 
else. NEMO. 
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BATH’S 


HOME GROWN DAFFODILS 


We grow over 100 acres of Daffodils in the best soil in Britain. 
The following newer varieties are splendid for exhibition, garden 
decoration and cutting and are offered at a reasonable price: 








Garterd | 


TESTED 





per doz. 100 Fy appointment 
AEROLITE—Bright yellow, beautiful ‘orm ; very free Py oe 5/- 35 /- 
ADVANCE GUARD—iIntense yellow trumpet variety ; a noble 
flower. A.M., R.H.S. 2/— each 22/- _ 
CLEOPATRA—Pure deep yellow trumpet. A. M., R.H.S. ac 29 20 — 
ae a's white trumpet, develops to delicate rose 
A.M., R.H.S. 3/6 each 37/6 _ 
BEERSHEBA™Purest white, large flower, perfect “form. FLL... 
R.H.S. “each 4 - - q 


rr a. CITY - “Superb large yellow trumpet, “faultless form. 
A.M H.S. 


















4 46 35 - 
THE DON -Perianch pure white, deep yellow trumpet on 29 20/- 
HELIOS —Primrose yellow, cup deep yellow darkening to orange ; F 
very free. A.M., R.H.S. 1936 29 20/- LAWNS AND 
JOHN EVELYN —White perianth, soft yellow ‘cup. ‘A. M., R.H. Ris 5/- 35— 
RED CROSS —Soft yellow, large cup, deep orange-scarlet. .1/6 each 16/6 _ PLANTS 
FOLLY —Pure white, cup solid bright red. F.C.C., 1936 4/6 each 48 - _ 
ORANGE DELIGHT —Creamy white, intense fiery red cup 
16 each 166 — 
ORANGE GLOW —Deep yellow, cup deep orange. A.M., R.H.S. - NEW CATALOGUE 
1/6 each - _ . 
ST. IVES—Brilliant yellow, tall, robust ; an ideal garden plant POST FREE 
6 each 276 _ 
FIRETAIL —Creamy white, large crown of deep red. F.C.C., R.H.S. 6 42) 
LADY DIA’ 
wi ao — —Pure white, cup orange — deep red. és a AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS 
QUEEN OF HEARTS —Pure white, cup intense red. A.M., ”R.H.S. 29 20 /- 
OO white throughout, fine form, eens free and an - “‘Lawns and Weeds,” “‘ Tennis 
‘oro. - orn . 
SILVER DAWN — Pure white, pale citron cup ; very large” 29 20/— and Croquet Lawns, Bowling 
WHITE NILE—Purest white throughout, beautiful form. A.M., ihe iis dal Greens,” ‘‘Cricket Squares, 

R.H.S. ee ae os ee oe ie oe oe 12/6 - the finest Daffodil ) Sweet Peas for Autumn Sow- 

GRAYLING —Pure white, perfect form and quality. A.M., R.H.S. a rien Ratacd” da ing,” “* Vegetable anal Pinaaie’ 

5/6 each - _ oe eee 4 peas 

TREVITHIAN—A lovely shade of lemon-yellow. F.C.C., R.H.S., Devonshire and in Seeds for Autumn Sowing,” 
1936 2/- each 22 - ts senda Roses and Fruit Trees, 

ee 4 GOBLET —Richest golden yeliow, ‘large “flower. — 16 price brings it within “* Herbaceousand other Plants,” 
eac —_ & aa ’ 

GOLDEN SCEPTRE —Deep golden yellow, richly scented . 19 = 12/6 the range of all “Wheat and Autumn Farm 

RED we white, eye yellow with band of scarlet. F.C.C., ‘alt ~ ree eres Seeds.” 

R.H.S. a - Large Bulbs. Per - - * at 
SONATA —Purest “white, cup “yellow, edged deep red. A.M., 1" 06 100, 20/-, Doz. 2/8. All pom free on application. 
FEU DE on aaa Pure white with short petals brilliant 

craze ras 06 CARTERS TESTED SEEDS LTD 
INGLESCOMBE —(Doubie) Butter yellow, beautiful form. - . 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


New illustrated Bulb Catalogue with cultural notes free on application, , nag Menus Bt. We 29 High Holborn, W.C.1 
115 Cheapside, E.C.2 ans On. Vic ~~ St., E.C. 


R. H. BATH, LTD. Houston Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


The Floral Farms, WISBECH, Cambs. 























BARR’S 














e A FEW FINE GARDEN SORTS 
Grown in Somerset AURELIA (Jonquil Hybrid) — - PER DOZ. 7/6 
BRIGHTLING (Incomparabilis) - - , 10/6 
DAWSON CITY (Yellow Trumpet) _,, 6/6 
JOHN EVELYN (Incomparabilis) -_,, 8/6 
Including, at moderate prices, LADY DIANA MANNERS (Barri) ,, 12/6 
; ee MYSTIC (Leedsii)  - - - , 10/6 
most of the best varieties for the ORANGE GLORY — - 5/6 
garden, cutting and exhibition. Sater as ba ea ae 2 * rh 
onquil Hybri — - 
| WHITE NILE (Leedsii) - - ee 12/6 

; SPECIAL COLLECTION 
porno G. H. FURNESS 3 bulbs each of the 10 above varieties 27/6 
° Descriptive Daffodil Catalogue Post Free 





BERROW - SOMERSET BARR & SONS 


11, 12 & 13, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 




















THE CHOICEST MODERN DAFFODILS Send NOW for our Catalogue of 
are offered for immediate planting be HH] M & « & fe OWN DAFFO ip ! LS 



































" d other BULBS 
Broughshane, Co. Antrim, N. Ireland We a romeo a aoaman _ for 
Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue with cultural notes 
Per doz. Per 100 Per doz. Per LOO 
Brightling - - 6 0 45 O Majestic - - 4 6 32 6 
Daphne - - - 7 6 55 0 Mrs. E. i. Krelage 2 : +4 ° 
66 99 * ° Dawson City - - 4 6 Orange Flyer - - 
Festive - - -10 6 80 0 »  Glow- -12 6 9% 0 
COUNTRY LIFE” Horticultural Catalogue Guide| | festive <= = 10 6 809 "Glow: 12 6 95 0 
Glorious - - - 21 ; Red Guard - . ~ 4 80 0 
Golden Harvest - 33 Roxane - - - 
SEEDS AND BULBS | LANDSCAPE GARDENING gla "2 © 17 6  Sarchedon = = 7 6 55 0 
Irene Co eland - 6 0 45 0 Thalia - - - 5 0 3 
W. J. UNWIN, LTD. Sweet Peas, a Gardens designed John Evelyn - - 5 0 35 0 Twink - - 76 55 0 
Seedsmen, Garden Seode ‘She Mabiatlos. ° and Constructed. King Alfred - 26 17 6 Van Waverens Giant 2 6 17 6 
cau Gladioll. et ? CHISLEHURST, Sherwood Cup, Lady Diana Manners 7 6 55 0 Whistler - - 40 30 0 
nical a | KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927 
7 fou. OAKS Specialists in all | Trees, Shrubs, Fruit D. STEWART & SONS, LTD., 
MACHINE CoO., kinds of spraying | re > ae ae ae en Ferndown Nurseries, near Wimborne, DORSET 
FOUR OAKS, | WINCHESTER. and Aquatic Plants, 


BIRMINGHAM. Machines. Bulbs and Seeds 
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THE LADIES FIELD 


JERSEY—THE FAVOURITE FABRIC 


XXXVIIi. 


























ERSEY fabrics are having a great popularity for 

every sort of clothes, from evening gowns to sports 

wear and underclothes; and some of the loveliest 

of ail the jersey fabrics to appear this autumn are 

the new Celanese Fashion Jersey materials, which 
have some notable new features in texture and hang. 
At their recent show, clothes of all types, made in these 
fascinating new fabrics, were shown. Some of the most 
original were crystal jersey, with a raised matt effect on 
a shiny ground; corduroy jersey, with a surface like 
corduroy velvet but without the shine; jersey a pois, 
shown in a white cruise frock with tiny spots all over in 
different colours like ‘‘ hundreds and thousands’”’; and 
Duco printed Simplex jersey, lovely patterns in silver and 
gold like stamped leather on plain grounds. Two ex- 
amples of this last fabric are shown on this page. There 
is an amazing variety of textures in these new jersey fabrics, 
from the soft shine of “ knitted satin,’’ lovely for under- 
clothes, to the matt springy texture of crépe jersey, an 
attractive material specially suitable for sports wear, but 
also very good for afternoon and evening dresses because 
it hangs so well. Indeed, all these materials hang and 





drape in ‘a way which makes them very suitable for the 
new autumn dresses, so many of which have draped 
bodices and shoulders. 


HE two models shown on this page are both made of 
Celanese jersey with Duco printed designs. The full- 
length evening coat on the left, with its little matching skull- 
cap, is designed by Alexedis and is in black Simplex jersey 
printed with green and gold berries and leaves. The evening 
gown above, designed by Anna de Wolkoff, is in white doeskin 
*ersey with a faint silver fern design which shimmers as the 
wearer moves. 

Celanese fabrics are now used for every type of day and 
evening wear, but their first appearance was as a material for 
underclothes, and in this capacity they are still a great success. 
The fact that they are uncrushable makes them particularly 
good for underclothes. Some of the new jersey fabrics for 
lingerie are knitted satin; ‘‘ Mylanit,’’ a beautifully hanging, 
rather heavy material; ninon, very light and floating ; and 
lace jersey, an original new material which looks rather as if 
it had been crocheted. ‘‘ Mylanit’’ is a new Celanese fabric 
of some importance ; it is really a more luxurious version of 
lock-knit, with all its practical advantages, such as not crushing 
or laddering, but with a smoother surface and a cloudy lustre 
like a pearl. 
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SUNTAN..... 
without sunburn 


There are certain ingredients in Larola which build 
up, in the skin tissues, natural resistance to vagaries 
of heat and cold. Larola imparts an invisible pro- 
tective layer which ensures soft, white skin, full of 
radiant life and vigour, throughout the seasons. You 
feel its cleansing, softening and cooling qualities 
after one application—it is free of all pore-clogging 
ingredients. You can sun tan without pain 
—with Larola. Its regular daily application 
prevents blistering—and safeguards the most 
sensitive skin. Jnsist on Larola—the choice of 
tsnain Senge particular women. 


Boxes of 3: BEETHAM’S 


Tablets - 2/- 








PLEASE REMEMBER IN YOUR WILL 
THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE HOMES 
















Single 


1/6 & 2/6 per bottle 


From Chemists and Stores or 
post free in U.K. direct from 

M. BEETHAM & SON, 

Cheltenham. 

~ Write for copy of 

» Larola Booklet: **The 

% Cult of Beauty’ 

~—— post free 


», 














DEREK 


Bees CHILD, AND 750 OTHERS, were homeless, suffering and 
deprived of the very necessaries of life, until the Crusade of 
Rescue took them into its care. This Charity is part of the big 
National Work of Child Rescue and depends for its existence and 
maintenance on yoluntary contributions. 


When you realise that half-a-crown will feed and clothe two such 
children for a whole day, will you not send a gift to the Very Revd. 
Canon George L. Craven, Administrator, 48, Compton Street, W.C.1. 
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ANTIQUES | 








Telegraphic Address : 
‘Antiques, Aberdeen.’ 





Four Small Antique Sheffield Plate Tea or Coffee Urns of George III A Pair of Georgian Silver Candelabra with four matching Candlesticks 


period. Telephone No. : Central 3090 


JOHN BELL 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
ABERDEEN, 





A Set of Three Early George Ill Silver Tea Caddies. London 1767. 





Antique Plain Silver Coffee Pot by Gabriel Sleath, S Cc OT LA N D A Plain Queen Anne Silver Coffee Pot. London 1710. 


London 1728. 
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THE LITTLE POINTS THAT MAKE THE FASHION 


as well as waistcoats of it, to wear with tweed suits. Waist- 
coats are rather a fashion just now; if they are not suéde, 
they are flannel or felt, and many of them come from Austria 
and are gaily embroidered with crowns and suns and fir trecs. 

The suit shown on the !eft is made in plain bouclé in 
an unusual shade of dark peacock blue. The tunic coat 
has a border of grey Indian lamb round the collar and 
revers, which can be worn buttoned across to form a high 
neckline as shown in the illustration. The skirt has an 
inverted pleat at the centre front and back. Gorringes’ 
have this suit in navy blue, black, or brown, and in tweed 
mixtures of green and brown, blue and grey, or brick red 
and brown. The other ensemble is in blue herringbone 
tweed with tiny flecks of red; the loose coat is double- 
breasted and has slit pockets. The skirt has a wrap-over 
pleat. It comes from Gorringes, who have it in brown, 
green, blue, or grey tweeds. 

* * * 




































Having chosen your London and country suits for 
the early autumn, you will want a few woollen frocks and 
blouses to complete a seasonable outfit. The new Viyella 
autumn materials provide a wide choice for these. For 
your frocks there are the Viyella checks, in various attractive 
colours and designs; and their marls, which are in some 
simply lovely shades, two of the nicest being a greenish 
turquoise and a sand yellow. For blouses there are the “‘'T’”’ 
Viyella checks, small neat checks in blues and greens and 
browns on a light ground, very good for wearing with tailor- 
mades. And having chosen your own Viyellas, get some for 
the nursery ; there are both Viyella and Clydella checks in 
pleasantly soft colourings, each with a plain fabric woven from 
the same yarn which supplies the leading colour in the check, 
so that you get a perfect match. CATHARINE HAYTER. 


A TOWN SUIT TRIMMED WITH INDIAN LAMB 


(From Gorringes) 


T is not the violent extremes of fashion which are really 
significant, from the well dressed woman’s point of view. 
The steeple-crowned hat, the huge leg-of-mutton sleeve, 
the hugely full or pencil-slim skirt—they catch the eye, 
they look well in photographs—they are news. But the 
woman who wants to be really securely well dressed will focus 
her attention more on the little details of cut and colour which 
really mark the changes in fashion—skirts an inch up or down, 
emphasis shifted from shoulder to elbow or to waist, revers wider 
or narrower or disappearing altogether, colours which have had 
too great a success last season quietly disappearing : it is by adopt- 
ing or shunning these small details that one looks really smart. 

This autumn has, so far, not produced any pronounced 
changes in fashion; but there are several little points worthy 
of notice, to be borne in mind when choosing a suit for September 
and October. Three-quarter coats are still securely popular ; 
it is a length so becoming and so useful that it seems to have 
come to stay. ‘Two of them are shown on this page, one of the 
waisted type and one a fairly loose, boxy coat—both come from 
Gorringes. Another point is that lapels are definitely narrower 
and not so noticeable. Pockets, on the other hand, are important, 
whether they are slit or patch ones. Many jackets have as many 
as four, in all sorts of new-moon and full-moon shapes. The 
backs of coats and jackets have suddenly become important 
and interesting. For coats, a yoke and an inverted pleat or a 
band of fur down the middle ; for jackets, a Norfolk line, with 
a belt, sometimes all round but more often just across the back. 
These gathered or pleated backs are very becoming, as they 
break up what is often rather a tryingly plain line. 

Tweed is the prime favourite for autumn suits, and not 
only for country. The new tweeds have such diverse textures 
and such exciting colours that they are being used for London 
clothes as_ well as country ones. New and surprising colour 
combinations, such as black, brown, and navy blue; or dark 
green and dark purple, are to be seen. These London suits in 
tweed have huge buttons, or lapels of velvet or sequins or patent Studio Doric 
rw or some other — idea to make them less countrified. BLUE HERRINGBONE TWEED MAKES THIS THREE-QUARTER 
Checked or striped light woollens and worsteds are also . ; — . nes : = . 

COAT AND SKIRT FROM GORRINGES 


being used a good deal; and there are whole suits of suéde, 
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to Stay 
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SSSOT we 


OWAR 
OTEL 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND 
% LON DON 
Up-to-date in every respect. From 106 


single and 18 6 double, including breakfast. 
Centrally situated. Tel. : Temple Bar 4400. 


BETTWS-Y-COED 
NORTH WALES 
CRAIG-Y-DDERWEN 
Country Hotel, A.A., R.A.C. 


Situated in own grounds amidst 
gorgeous scenery. Fishing. Billiards. 
Central Heating. Garages. Excellent 























KINGSWOOD PARK 
GUEST HOUSE (warren) 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


ASTATELY COUNTRYMANSION, 
24 bed, 5 bath rooms, i: 28 ACRES 
of lovely garden and grounds. Quite 
unspoilt. Beautifully furnished, with 
every modern appointment. First-class 
cuisine and service. Two Golf Courses 
and Riding School adjacent. Illustrated 
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Brochure. Terms from 5 gns. per week Tdihans P : A 
inclusive. Licensed. LONG PERIOD Sloane 7141 Private suites. Telephone in all rooms. _ Renowned for 
TERMS AT SPECIALLY REDUCED RATES Cuisine and Service - - - + Wedding Receptions. 
Non-Residents Catered for. Ti 
Telephone: BURGH HEATH 174°. s i, 


Situated centrally in the West End, overlooking gardens, and with- 
in a few minutes of Victoria Station, Hyde Park and Piccadilly. 


adogan Hotel 


Bedrooms with private bathrooms and toilets, 


Sloane Street 
LONDON 











BOURNEMOUTH 


CARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff. 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot Sea- 








Glendevon, Perthshire 
Castle Hotel. Fishing, Shoot- 


WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 

























Cooking. Permanent Winter guests water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. ing, Hiking, Walks Golf at Gleneagles. In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
from £2 2 0 weekly. Telephone 71. GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone : 6560. tia, "Ak, ae a Facing own Gardens. Very Quiet. Garage 
THE 
The Tragedy of SPADE TWINS 
By Most efficient boot 
PARCEL cleaners ever designed. 
VW Hl : POST TO Scraper - - 10/3 
S Rs acer Bootwiper - 25/6 
RI NM K E = | AMERICA “ir THE PAIR for 
“ £10 ° 
Can and must be prevented. At “ee The pair. Carr. yt. from Messrs. 
. . 2 $_________ ** SPADE-SCRAPERS " 
this time of the year, you = (Dept. CL.) 

J é Ww ham, 
should guard against the TOWCESTER. 
tragedy of lines and wrinkles ! ost hls 

© “ Hopper 
across the forehead and around aa ean 
~ y Feeding 

the mouth and eyes. Erase 4 ’ e-mcosioes TH 

them NOW with the wonderful “i if 

Vivatone Radio-Active | ae 

if not 

‘leased. 

BOOT WIPER FOR UPPERS & pen 


ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 


Lines and wrinkles are the tell-tale 
signs of maturity. Immediately they 
appear, begin to nourish the skin with 
Vivatone Anti-Wrinkle Cream. [Even 
deep lines and wrinkles will gradually 
disappear. A unique radio-active 
preparation, 2/6, 4/6. 


CLEANSING CREAM 


Harsh soaps and Vanishing Creams 
often spoil a dry lined and sensitive 
skin. Cleanse daily with Vivatone 
Radio-Active Cleansing Cream. You 
will notice the difference in no time. 
Large jars 2/6 and 3/6, post free. 


s The personal advice of the Viva 
FREE gs tone Beauty Counsellor is at your 
disposal. Write to-day for Booklet No. &, 
RADIANT BEAUTY, and ask for personal 


advice. 


VIVATONE 


RADIO-ACTIVE PREPARATIONS 


Can be obtained from Boots (all 
branches), Timothy White's, Taylor’s 
rug Stores, or direct from the 


|Laboratories. 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD. 
imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5. 





NOTAB 


PLAIN OR \ 
CORK Tips \ 


Special 
Moisture- 
proof wrap- 


ping ensures 

Player sNo.3 

being always 

in good con- \ ‘ 
dition, 


\ 20 tor 1/4 





17, GOUGH SQUARE—DR. JOHNSON LIVED HERE, in this side 


square off Fleet Street from 1748-1758. 
up for his amanuenses, his great Dictionary was prepared. 





NUMBERS 





Here, in a room fitted 


The unremitting toil which went on at the famous 

No. 17 is rather like the manufacturing methods— 

scrupulously careful, unfailingly consistent—employed 

: en Player's No. 3. 

\ a definitely higher degree of quality are the result. 


PLAYER'S 


NUMBER 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 


Excellent flavour, mellowness, and | 





50 FoR 3/3 50 TINS (plain only) 3/4 


__ 3.P.40.. 














for Superiority 
Should you cnjoy the better 
things of life here is one 
that costs no more than its 


inferiors. Insist on 


~SANDEMAN'SS 
SCOTCH 


V.VO sir 
d Che King of Whiskies 







~ 


if any diffcuity .o obtaining supplies apply 
to SANDEMAN ¢ SONS, LTD. aaa B), 
Porth Street, EDINBURG 











ROWLAND’S 


Bite 


& 
4 
Peg 
bad 
Ph 
© 
arte 
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MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ALL SHADES 
OF HAIR. 
IT PROMOTES THE 


GROWTH GIVES 
LIFE 
AND LONG DELAYS 


from Chemists, Stores & Hairdressers. 


Send for Free Booklet on the Hair. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
LAYSTALL STREET, ROSESERY AVENUE, 


AND LUSTRE | 


BALDNESS. 


3/6, 7/-, and 10/6 








LONDON, €E.C.I 
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Pubnshed by the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE, LAMITED, 20, Tavincock Street, Covent Garden, 
Street, Strand, London, 


Annual subscription rates. including postage 


Colonies : Australia and New Zealand, Gordon & Gotch, Limited. 
Street, New York, U.S.A. Also on gale at W. H. 


W.C.2. Printed in England by Messrs. 
: Inland, 63/-; Foreign and Colonial, 71/-; 





Estimates Free 


Phone 4411 





: Canada, 60/-. 
For South Africa : Central News Agency, Limited. 





Efficient. Economieal 
Removals . . by Heelas 


ANY of our 

men have 
been with us 
upwards of 20 
years. Few of 
the packers have 
had less than 10 
years’ experience 
and the most 
fragile objets 
d’art may safely 
be entrusted to 
their care. 


Londou, W.C.2, and by Messrs. GEOKUE NEWNES, LIMITED, ‘tower House, Southampton 
WILLIAM CLOWES & Sons, LIMITED, Duchy Street, Stamford Street, S.E.1. 
Registered for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
en, e or Sout For America : International News Company, Limited, 131, Varick 
Smith & Son. Limited's Bookshops, at 78, Marche-aux-Herbes, Bruxelles, and 248, Rue-de-Rivoli, Paris, and Messagerics Dawson, 

4, Rue du Faubourg Poissonniere, Paris (Xe.). 
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FAMOUS FORTS WINDSOR CASTLE | 
Though the Saxon Kings had a residence at 
Windsor, the present Castle was begun as a } 
fortress by William the Conqueror on the site | 
now occupied by The Famous Round Tower 
Of all the mediaeval strongholds, none retains its pristine splendour so well as 
the royal residence at Windsor. By apt analogy DUNLOP, the first practical 
pneumatic tyre.for the comfort and protection of wheeled transport, still holds in the 
new DUNLOP Fort, the premier place for safety, length of service and economical upkeep. = 
) | 
ae | | 
y | 
he New DUNLOP Gf 
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